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IH£ big sky-sail clipper ship 
Governor George T. Ogleshy, 
of Bath, lay beside the pier 
at the foot of Wall Street, 
almost loaded with a mis- 
cellaneous cat^o for Port- 
land, Oregon. A line of trucks with goods 
for the big ship reached from the ship's 
gangway across South Street and nearly half- 
way up to Front Street. The engineer in 
the little coop that covered the hoisting 
engine on the pier was red in the face from 
his extra exertions with throttle and coal 
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shovel, for the stevedore up on the ship's 
rail was making things jump, in the hopes 
of completing the cargo before six o'clock 
that night. The 'longshoremen on the pier, 
about the deck, and in the hold of the 
ship worked with unwonted zeal ; while 
the ship's mate, having set a young man 
from the agent's office to checking off the 
goods that were hoisted from the pier to the 
tune of the stevedore's whistle, was trying 
to see how near he could come to standing 
in two parts of the ship at once without 
splitting himself, and at the same time keep 
his two eyes aloft on the riggers at work on 
all three masts. 

The riggers were stretching the sails, fresh 
from an overhauling in the sail-loft, along 
the yards and making them fast there, and 
the mate was taking his oath that he " never 
see such a gang of lubbers as them riggers," 
and offering to bet his soul against a worn- 
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out chew of tobacco that the first capful of 
wind that struck the ship would strip the 
canvas off her, fore and aft. 

The ship's master, Captain Walter W. 
Allen, of Newburyport, was not in sight, 
having gone to the office of the agents to 
settle some accounts and sign the papers; 
but what with the moving of the trucks, 
under the shouts of noisy truckmen, and 
the hoisting of the cargo, with the noise of 
whistle and steam engine, and the hoisting 
and stretching of sails to the orders of mate 
and riggers, there was no end of animation 
about the Governor George T. Oglesby ; a 
landsman would have said there was a babel 
of confusion, but to the eye of the sailorman 
everything was working with a smoothness 
and regularity seldom to be found under 
like circumstances except on the deck of a 
Yankee clipper. 

Just after three o'clock, — six bells, the 
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stevedore called the hour, — when the stir 
and noise, as he would have said, had 
reached flood tide, there was a splash in 
the water alongside the big clipper. Half 
a dozen loungers on the next pier on the 
south side became suddenly animated with 
appearance of life, and hurried to the string- 
piece, over which they leaned and pointed 
excitedly toward something that was strug- 
gling and splashing about in the water. 

"It's a woman," said one, excitedly, "I 
see her har." 

" What's yer givin' us ? It's the dog 
oflT'n the Guv'ner Ojelsbyy' said another. 

"Yer a stuflT; it's a man. Why in hell 
don't some of yous run for a cop ? " said a 
third. 

Nobody ran, but every one knew just 
what was the matter and what some one 
else ought to do. There was a man 
drowning in the water close alongside the 
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big black hull; that was plain enough, for 
one big, dirty hand was clawing at the 
smooth copper in a vain effort to reach 
up so that the ends of the fingers could 
catch in the seam between two of the 
wooden planks. Although unable to reach 
the seam, the efforts, somehow, kept the 
man from going under for good, but he 
was fast getting weaker when the mate of 
the big ship heard enough of the disturb- 
ance on the adjoining pier to cause him 
to give one impatient glance in that direc- 
tion. That glance was enough. To his 
eye it was plain that some one was over- 
board; nothing else ever excites the dock 
loungers enough to make them gather ex- 
citedly together at the string-piece of the 
pier. Grasping a coil of rope that hung 
on a belaying pin under the main rigging, 
he gave it a throw that sent it flying, lariat 
fashion, out over the water. 
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As the end whizzed down, he climbed 
over the rail and in a moment more was 
up to his waist in the water, clinging to 
the rope with one hand and holding with 
the other the drowning man's head up so 
that he could breathe. 

Finding the man docile, the mate sup- 
ported him by twining his legs under his 
arms, and then made the loose end of the 
rope fast to him and bawled to the men 
on deck to " hist away, keerful like," which 
was done. 

The mate himself scrambled up hand 
over fist and lent a hand, as he said, in 
getting the man on deck, where he was 
soon stretched out in the sun. The ship's 
boy was sent to ask a policeman to call an 
ambulance, while the mate tore the man's 
shirt open, wiped his face, neck, and chest 
dry with a towel, and then, finding that he 
breathed regularly, poured a liberal dose 
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of whiskey, which the ship's steward had 
brought from the cabin with the towel, 
down the man's throat, "jest to take the 
wire edge off the salt water he's been a 
swallerin'," as he said. 

Under this treatment the man revived 
quite a little, but he "was loony yet," as 
the mate said afterward. 

" Did they both sink ? " asked the man. 

"Was there more on ye?" said the 
mate. 

"Aye. Did the collision sink ither 
vessel ? " 

" What ye givin' us ? " The man looked 
around as if bewildered, and then said : 
I say, matey, what ship is this?" 
The Governor George T. Oglesiy, of 
Bath," said the mate. 

"I seed she was a Yankee," said the 
man, glancing with admiring eyes aloft. 
Then he noticed the riggers and the 
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tackle by which the cargo was hoisted in. 
He looked perplexed at this. 

" Did ye have to jettison the cargo ? Car- 
ried away every rag, eh, matey? Bendin' 
on new sails, eh ? " 

The mate looked puzzled. " What ever 
is he talking about?" he said. 

"What did ye make yer longitude, to- 
day ? " continued the man. The mate 
turned to the stevedore and said: 

" He thinks he's at sea. Crazy as a 
loon." 

Just then the pilot of a Wall Street 
ferry-boat, starting to leave the adjoining 
slip, blew a long blast on the steam whistle. 
As the roaring sound broke upon the ear, 
the man raised himself with an effort upon 
one elbow and looked forward over the 
bow of the ship to where the end of the 
jib-boom seemed about to poke itself into 
the second-story window of a red brick 
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building, looked at the long row of old- 
fashioned buildings to the south, and then 
at the endless number of spars that towered 
at the adjoining piers. 

"God," he said, "this is New York. 
How in did I get here?" 

Then he fainted away. 

The mate, thinking he had died, had 
him carried aft and laid out beside the 
wheel-house and, covering him with a tar- 
paulin, left him there to await the arrival 
of the ambulance. 

An hour and a quarter later the ambu- 
lance with much clanging of the gong 
worked its way through the trucks on the 
pier and stopped at the gangway ladder. 
The ship's boy had found a policeman 
around in Water Street talking to a young 
woman who was selling early editions of 
evening papers to down-town merchants. 
The policeman, after hearing what the boy 
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had to say, had walked down to the pier, 
where he hailed the stevedore. 

"Is it all roight about th' ambylince?" 
he said. 

"Yis," said the stevedore. Then the 
policeman walked hastily to the Old Slip 
station, where the sergeant, after hearing 
the facts repeated twice, telegraphed for 
the Chambers Street ambulance. 

Walking up the inclined ladder to the 
ship's rail the surgeon met the mate, who 
said that the patient was dead. The sur- 
geon was about to return to the hospital, 
at this, and notify the keeper of the morgue, 
but concluded to examine the patient to 
see whether he really was dead, and on 
laying his hand over the man's heart found 
it still beating. 

Among the flotsam and jetsam of the 
street that had swirled in behind the am- 
bulance as it headed out on the pier were 
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The. Kelly, the keeper of a sailors* board- 
ing-house in Peck Slip, and a Sifter of 
Rumors. Kelly looked at the face of the 
half-drowned sailor in a queer way for a 
moment and then said hastily to the sur- 
geon : 

"It's Jack Servenmalet, surgeon. He's 
a frind o' moine, and ef yous can pull 'im 
through Oi'U take 'im." 

The surgeon thought he could pull him 
through, and the .man was accordingly bun- 
dled into the ambulance and carried to 
Kelly's house. 

As they were carrying the sailor along 
the deck of the ship, Kelly turned to the 
Sifter of Rumors and said : 

"It's Jack Servenmalet as was wint last 
out of this port as carpenter into the 
Nucleusy Captain McDonald, for Rio, and 
she given up for lost and the insurance 
paid on ship and cargo more nor a year 
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agone, How'd he git here ? Will yez tell 
me that, now ? " 

That was a question no one about the 
ship could answer. The mate of the big 
ship, the men about her deck, and the 
loungers on the adjoining pier were all 
questioned, but not one of them had seen 
him before Spook Maguire, one of the 
loungers, so called because of his affection 
for the mysterious, saw him struggling to 
get his fingers into the seams between the 
planks near the waterline of the big clipper. 

The Sifter of Rumors followed the am- 
bulance to Kelly's place along with the 
usual riffraff that forms the wake of these 
vehicles as they plough their way about 
the streets of New York. 

Kelly's place was a four-story brick build- 
ing, painted yellow, with a cheerful saloon 
in the basement and a barren sitting-room 
on the first floor front. Above this the 
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floors were cut up Into little rooms with 
two beds in each of them, except those at 
the front ends of the halls, which had but 
one bed each, and were reserved for the 
use of the mates and captains who some- 
times patronized Kelly. 

Into one of these hall-rooms Jack was 
carried and there cared for by the surgeon. 
The. Kelly and the Sifter of Rumors helped 
to remove the man's clothing and rubbed 
him with dry cloths and did such other 
things as are commonly done for the partly 
drowned. After a while Jack opened his 
eyes, and the surgeon gave him a stimulant 
of some kind, which still further revived 
him so that he turned his head to look 
inquiringly at each of the three men beside 
his bed, until his eyes fell on Kelly, when 
his face brightened a trifle, and he said: 

" Is it you. The. ? Then it's all straight 
and regular about this bein' New York ? " 
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"Yis, hyar y'are, Jack," said Kelly. 
"What Oi'm wantin' to ax yez is, how'd 
yez git hyar, and whar was yez afther lavin' 
the Nucleus ? " 

"Aye, the NucleuSy^ said Jack in a low 
voice, with his eyes on the ceiling as if 
he were looking through it to something 
a good ways beyond. "She's in port. 
The.; I don't understand it, but I'd a 
been there now ef I had kept my eye on 
the Atlantic steamship when we bumped 
up alongside of her. I was picking a rope 
yarn as was dangling about on the spanker 
boom, ontidy as a cobweb in a parlor, when 
her guard-rail struck us on the stabbord 
quarter, and the shock threw me into the 
water. While I was floundering about 
some one grabbed me by the hair, and the 
next I knew I was on the deck of that 'ere 
big clipper at the foot of Wall Street." 

"He's wandering yet," said the surgeon 
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to Kelly. "The Atlantic^ you know, was 
the big steam packet that sailed for Liver- 
pool some time in the fifties and was never 
heard of again. There were several hun- 
dred passengers on her." 

" Aye," said Jack. " The deck was cov- 
ered with 'em, but I was under water and 
out agin that suddin I don't know whether 
she lowered a boat or not." 

"Tell us all about it," said the surgeon, 
whose curiosity happened just then to be 
stronger than his professional zeal. 

"Give it to us straight. Jack," added 
Kelly. "Take yer deparcher from the 
Hook, see ? Did Spencer thump all hands 
before yez dropped the Neversink as Oi 
promised yez?" 

Aye," said Jack, rallying at the thought, 

Spencer was as handy with his daddies as 
any mate I was ever ship-mates with, and 
he didn't limit himself in nowise in the 
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matter o* implements for the crackin* of a 
sailorman on the nut. Bein' somewhat 
quicker on my pins than the most of 'em, 
ef I do say it, I didn't get my sheer of the 
hard knocks, but don't none of you go to 
thinkin' he was that partial as to neglect 
me altogether. It was a heap more knocks 
nor doughboys for all hands. 

" Hows'ever, that's nither here nor there. 
We had fair slants of wind till we be to 
strike the no'theast trades, somewhere in 
about 21 degrees of latitude, and mayhap 
3 2 of longitude, and then the weather began 
to thicken and the glass went down ter'ble. 
The wind, as had been singin' sweet for a 
week or more in the riggin', begin for to 
tune up. That was during the afternoon 
watch, and me on deck, somewheres about 
June 21. The watch be to get in the kites 
suddin', see, and then all hands was turned 
to to snug her down. 
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"*Twant no reg'lar storm, d'ye mind 
that. The weather just thickened till the 
sun got the color of a ghost, then went 
out like a fog had covered it, and the 
wind increasin' sure and steady like, and 
the waves roUin' up faster nor I'm tellin' 
of it. Not that we had much time for 
noticin' these things; that 'ere Spencer 
were right after us. First he scattered us 
about stowin' the flyin' jib and the fore and 
mizzen to'gallants'ls. Then he bunched 
us into two lots and driv one on 'em to 
the main to'gallant and t'other to brail 
the spanker. 

"By the time that was done the wind 
was boomin', and the rain comin' down in 
solid chunks fit to knock a man oflT the 
yard, and things was gettin' lively. 

" * Lower away yer fore and mizzen top- 
sail halyards. Lay aft to the main clew- 
garnets and buntlines. Ease away yer 
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tack and sheet ' — he made a mistake there, 
eh? Too much of a hurry, eh? Up 
goes the old Nucleuses stern, on a comber 
as gripes her under the weather quarter 
and tosses her up where that *ere sefFer 
as was bowlin* along gives *er one for 
keeps, and the next minute that mainsail 
were slatted clean outen her bolt ropes. 
Swear? You bet. Knock the men end- 
wise as let go of the tack and sheet? 
One on *em. The. ; only one on *em, fer 
Spencer hisself was at the tack. 

"*Now aft agin and get both the miz- 
zen topsails,* for no man could steer and 
she a gripin* so. *Up you go and furl 
that upper topsail. Now, down on deck 
and clew up the lower.' Jump or Spen- 
cer'U lay yer head open. *Clewlins and 
buntlins, slack away to leeward. Now 
you've got 'er. Ease off to windward.' 

" Boom ! The old ship rose on another 
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big comber, and away went the upper 
main topsail. 

"*Now git aloft and furl the mizzen 
before it blows away, too/ 

"No use, Mr. Spencer. Ye's too late. 
In spite of yer clewlins and yer buntlins, 
she begins to slat out, and you'd better 
look for'ard a bit, and forward we runs, 
chased by the mate, like a flock o' sheep 
with a dog arter 'em, and lucky we did, 
for just then one of them combers as had 
been chasin' us catches up and walks over 
the quarter, sweepin' things clean. Good 
luck the man at the wheel had lashed his- 
self fast, and the captain were under the 
weather rail, else both 'ud gone overboard 
sure. 

"How long will she stand that? Not 
long, me b'y. The gale's risin', and the 
seas gettin' up stiddy. Better lay 'er to. 
Aye. We'll lay 'er to. 
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"*Man the jib downhaul. That's well; 
now the forestaysail/ 

"Lay out .there and furl 'em? No. 
Too late for that. The man as goes out 
there washes off. 

"*Git the fore-lower topsail then, and 
be quick about it.' Aye. We do that. 
Now for the foresail, and then we'll put 
the helm down and see her come up. 
That's what we think. We man the 
strings again. We're savin' the ship now. 
Ease off the tack first. Zip ! zip ! Boom ! 
We didn't save no foresail, that's for 
sartin. 

" Ha ! she was boiling along in a smother 
of foam without any canvas a pulling, ex- 
cept the main-lower topsail, but 'twant no 
fun, ef we were a headin' of our course. 
*Git a tarpaulin in the weather mizzen 
riggin' and cut away that flappin' head- 
gear.' No. The gale saves us part of 
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that work, and makes more, for a big sea 
shoves the ship's nose under like a rootin' 
hog's, and when she wallers up out of it 
she leaves 'er jib-boom behind in the 
water, and the foreto'gallant mast goes 
over to stabbord. Now we go at it with 
axes to clear the stuff away, and then we're 
ready to bring her up to the wind. 

" It's an even chance that she won't 
make it, but if we hold on as we are we 
are lost for sartin. 

"*Lay aft all. Haul in the lee braces 
and ease away to windward. That's well; 
belay. Now git yer tarpaulin into the 
mizzen-riggin'. Stand by, you at the 
wheel, and when you git the word jump 
on 'er, d'ye hear ? Wait a minute till this 
big 'un clears us 

" ^ Now hard down ! hard down ! Jam 



'er.' 



C( 



*Aye, she's hard down, sir.' 
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"Great Lord, and still she hangs, and 
there's a tidal wave makin' to windward ! 

" * Show the peak of that spanker. Haul 
her out! Haul, you * 

" Too late ! Too late ! The wave's a 
top of us, even as we git the word, and 
we be to scamper like rats to git under 
the rail or wherever we could get a line 
to take a turn around ourselves with and 
cling for life to it, and so the wave sweeps 
slow across the deck, and the screamin' o' 
that 'ere storm and the sight of it is lost 
in the roaring waters that presses us down 
and a'most crush the life out of us." 

As he told the story of the gale, the sailor 
became more and more flushed and excited 
until he came to tell how they vainly tried 
to get her head to the wind. Here he rose 
up in bed and bellowed at the top of his 
voice, and struck out with his fists as if 
.driving obdurate seamen before him. 
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Then he fell back, saying, "too late," 
and half gasped for breath as he told of 
the crushing weight of water that bore 
down on the ill-starred ship. 

This done, he stopped talking for a 
time, while the look of anxiety that had 
been on his face slowly gave way to one 
of peace. Closing his eyes for a time he 
opened them with a smile on his face and 
went on with his story. 

" How long we was under that *ere 
wave is more nor I knows, but it seemed 
like a trick at the wheel in the mid-watch. 
We just hung on to our lashin's and held 
our breath till I was ready to give up that 
the ship had gone down. Then all onex- 
pected the wave passed away, and the 
Nucleus was atop agin, but I was that 
beat out I dropped down on the deck. 

"While I was a layin' there enable to 
help myself, and waiting for Spencer to 
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come along and burst in my ribs with 
the toe of his boot, and order all hands 
to jump to that 'ere outhaul again, I feels 
one o' them catspaws on my face what a 
sweetheart o' mine used to call gentle 
sefFers. I opened my eyes suddint at that 
'ere, and what d'ye think? The storm 
— wind, clouds, and the whole smother of 
it — had passed away with that 'ere tidal 
wave, and there we was a roUin' in as 
pretty a seaway as ever the trades kicked 
up. I never did hear of a storm, as lasted 
like ourn had, goin' away that suddint, but 
there was no denyin' what I see with my 
own eyes arter I'd rubbed 'em wery hard to 
make sure on 'em. So I makes shift to git 
on my pins again, and has a severe look 
around to see whar them clouds had gone, 
and didn't see nothin' of 'em nowhere." 

" Wonderful change of the weather, that," 
remarked the surgeon. 
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" True for it, sir ; but strange things be 
to happen in them latitudes, and I don't 
pretend to understand 'em at all, nither, 
sir. Hows'ever, there was the ship with 
her top hamper in a ter'ble mess — we be 
to understand that; there was the men, 
crawlin' from their lashin's and what not, 
as they'd been hangin' on to, and nary a 
one be to lose the number of his mess; 
there was the officers and the man at the 
wheel — all on us more nor less used up, 
in course, but all on us uncommon well 
pleased to find the Nucleus on top agin, 
and the storm gone. 

" As I was a sayin', though, sailormen on 
ships as has had their sticks knocked outen 
them don't have no time to go a pherloser- 
phizin' about things they don't know 
nothin' about, and you'd a lay yer last 
dollar on that 'ere ef you'd seen the mate 
start for'd the moment he'd got a bit over 
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the daze what the weight o' the water 'ud 
give him. 

" ^ Here, git up, y' lazy dev — ' says he ; 
and then he clapped a stopper on to that 
'ere, and didn't finish his remark, while a 
quare sort of a look come over his face. 
So he swallers wery hard like suthin' was 
into his throat, and heads away on a differ- 
ent tack, some'at. 

" * Now, then, me bullies,' he says, ^ clap 
on to them fore and main staysail halliards 
and snake 'em up. Hard down with yer 
wheel thar, Jimmie, and we'll have her 
nose to, so ! thar ! agin, eh ? '" 

" Hold fast there a minute. Jack," inter- 
rupted Kelly. " Give us the straight on 
it, see? D'ye mane to soy thim was 
Spencer's wurruds?" 

"Aye, in course." 

"Poor Jack," said The. mournfully, 
"and him sich a fine mon in his day. 
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Would a sup of ould rye help 'im a bit, 
now, docther, do yez think?" 

The doctor, impatient at the interruption, 
gestured dissent, and Jack, with a grin at 
The/s mournfulness, continued: 

" Done him good to git the life squeezed 
outen his gall, hey ? That's what I thought 
then, anyhow. But that 'ere's nither here 
nor thar, for we be to clap on to them hal- 
liards, and so, the helm bein' down and the 
head of her to sou' west, and the wind 
eaisted, we're soon comin' to. 

" * How's her head ? ' says Spencer, when 
the sinkin' sun comes abeam. 

"^The binnacle's bust,' the man says, 
arter he has a look at the compass ; and 
when the captain and the mates has a look 
at the binnacle and then at the telltales into 
the cabin they finds there's nary a compass 
on board but's bust, while even the two 
chronommyters was stopped out o' hand 
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when, the wave struck us. I don't remem- 
ber to a ever hearin' of a ship gittin' quite 
that shorthanded in the matter o' navi- 
gatin' implements. 

" Hows'ever, matters might a been worse, 
as the captain said, for any one can steer to 
so'thard when he can see. the sun and stars; 
and so arter a lookout were sent to straddle 
the r'yal yard if so be any other ship might be 
sighted as we could get a compass of, as well 
as the time at Greenwich, we fell to makin' 
sail and repairin' damages. 

"I don't need to go spinnin' to you 
about that 'ere, only I make bold to say 
that when me an' the second mate got the 
new jib-boom ready for to be shipped at 
the end o' the mid-watch arter eight hours' 
work, there didn't never nobody see a 
dandier one nor it." 

"But what about your meals all this 
time ? " asked the Sifter of Rumors. 
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"Aye, the grub. We didn't even have 
a biscuit. Forgot it clean, from feeling 
that oncommon good over our narrer es- 
cape, I reckon, and bein' all took up with 
gettin' of her to rights. Jim McCaig, the 
doctor, in course he goes ahead and gits 
supper ready, but when he were ready to 
sarve it the old man says : 

"^ Avast! Whatever is the use o' both- 
erin' and interferin' with men as is enj'yin' 
of themselves ? ' and Jim, he says, * True 
for it, sir, whatever is it ? ' and so there 
didn't no supper git sarved. But when 
Captain McDonald see that 'ere jib-boom 
me an' the second mate had blocked out, 
he wanted ter do suthin', I reckon, as 'ud 
show us he sot a vally on our work. 

"* Gentlemen,' he says, * that's the fash- 
ion'blest stick I ever see. Why, any 
heathen cannyble in the middle o' Africa as 
never see a ship 'ud know what it were; 
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but afore we ship it I'm a thinkin' we'll 
pipe to breakfast,' and we did. We hadn't 
had it a weighin' on our minds afore, but 
when we gits our messkids full we was 
sharp set and no better stores was ever 
sarved aboard ship." 

" Must 'av served cabin grub to yous 
gintlemeHy^ said Kelly with marked empha- 
sis. He had snorted at Jack's use of the 
word " gentlemen." 

" I don't dispute y'. The.," said Jack in 
a helpless sort of a way. "Things never 
was the same arter that 'ere wave swept 
over us. I hain't got no learnin', The., 
and can't give no whys nor whyfors." 

"How far did you find you'd sailed and 
drifted during the storm ? " asked the Sifter 
of Rumors. 

" Aye, the latitude and longitude. 'Twar 
a lettle cur'us, now I think on it, though 
nobody didn't hold no conwention in the 
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lee of the galley for to consider it then. 
When the old man found his chronommy- 
ters was bust he says, and he says it quite 
solemn : 

"^We be to sail by dead reckonin'/ 

" We hove the log as soon as ever we got 
all plain sail onto her and she were a reelin' 
off eight knots, and from that 'ere time we 
never teched glass nor reel. 

" Arter breakfast, see, which it were arly 
and afore seven bells, the old man said for 
to call the watch and the rest turn in, which 
we weren't expectin' nor axin' for, seein' we 
was feelin' all right and all that 'ere work to 
do, and I makes bold to say, speakin' for 
the crew, as how we was all ready an' willin' 
to turn to. But the captain he says stow 
that 'ere, for 'taint square for no man to do 
no more nor he signed articles for, and so 
we turns in. 

" An' then, as for me, no sooner does I 

D 
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lose my reckonin', arter I gets into my 
bunk, than I goes off dreamin' I was car- 
penter an* cooper aboard a whalin* vessel. 
Hows'ever that's nither here nor thar, only 
I be to dream the stuff every watch below. 

" Now as I was a sayin', so soon as ever 
we gits the new spars on end and the yards 
crossed and the canvas bent, we turns to and 
begins to paint her. Spencer he explains 
that this 'ere breeze from east'ard and so'th- 
ard was a liftin' of her across the doldrums, 
and we be to make port in three or four 
weeks. So we gits up the paint pots, and 
the second mate he serves out white lead 
and ile — say, ye never see the likes of it ; 
none of yer yellerish fever-colored common 
stuff, mind, but a gennuin' white like the 
smother under the bows of her, see, and we 
begins at the truck and we paints down, 
includin' doublin's of the masts and the 
yards and the lower masts fit fer a gentle- 
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man's yatchet. Then, in course, we takes 
the hull In hand and done that likewise, 
and what with a runnin' a belt o' carmine 
around 'er in the wake o' the plankshear, 
and a touchin' up the gold scrolls under 
her bowsprit, and a polishin' of the bright 
work, she were gallus. 

"Hows'ever, that wasn't all we done. 
When Captain McDonald he comes for'd 
fer to have a severe look around and says 
as how we'd done him proud, we gives him 
a surprise party as was a stunner to him, 
and now I comes to think on it, it were 
quare. It was as I be to tell, but how it 
were and the whys and the whyfors, as 
The. may be puttin' in his oar for to ask, 
I can't say." 

He stopped talking for a moment, at 
this, as if considering "the whys and the 
whyfors," but continued shortly. 

"We be for to notice afore we'd been 
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puttin' her to rights many days that when 
we done anything it were done to stay. 
There didn't no bright work turn yeller 
and green, nor no iron work as was rubbed 
up ter sparkle get no rust on to it no more ; 
and no scrubbin' of the decks arter we done 
it once, nor no chafin' gear wearin' out. So 
in our trick below we turns to unbeknownst 
to the captain and polishes up the anchors 
till you'd a tuk yer dyin' oath they was 
silver plate from shackle pin to crown, and 
didn't the old man's eyes bung out some' at, 
when he see us snatch the tarpaulins off as 
we'd covered 'em up with ? 

"With that we says, ^Captain, is it the 
standin' riggin' next?' and he says, 'It be 
and I'm with ye,' and what does we do but 
turn to and polish them 'ere shrouds and 
stays, every wire and every inch on 'em, 
and the chain-plates, until I reckon ef any 
one 'ud been a steerin' our way, so as he 
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be to get the glint o' the sun on to us, he'd 
a made sure our top-hamper was a blazin* 
burnin' ofFen us. Last of all, one at a time 
we takes the sails down on deck and scrubs 
'em like snow, and when we gits 'em done 
there we was, sailin' like— sailin' " 

The sailor stopped talking again and lay 
perfectly still, staring at the blank wall, 
trying, perhaps, to think of words to fitly 
describe the ship as she then appeared to 
him, but after a moment he shook his head 
and continued : 

" How long was we doin' of it? Give it 
up. All I knows is I didn't care. It were 
proper work for a sailorman and couldn't 
last too long. That 'ere evening arter we 
got it done, and all hands be to eat supper 
in the cabin in honor on it, we dresses up 
in our shore togs, and at four bells the 
starboard watch be to eat first. We was all 
on the quarter-deck, and bein' carpenter I 
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was a leadin' the way down into the cuddy 
and the captain standin* at the foot of the 
ladder ready to give us a hearty welcome, 
when the lookout as was a straddle the fore 
r'yal yard sings out : 

" * Sa-a-i-1 ho-o-o ! One pint for'ard the 
stab-bord be-e-am ! * 

"With that we all rushes over to the 
stabbord rail. Sure enough, there be the 
r'yals and the to'gallants'ls of a full rig ship 
jest a pokin' across the sun as was a droppin' 
rapid out o' sight, and there we stands 
leanin' out over that rail and strainin' our 
eyes till she crosses the sun and gets fogged 
in by them colored hazes and mistses 
beyand. 

"So we be to have somethin' new ter 
talk about at supper, and we gits that 'ere 
strung up over it, not a one of us be to 
sleep a wink that blessed night, only tramp 
the deck and work our jaw tackles. In 
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course we'd kept a way a bit, if so be we 
might head her off. 

"With the fust streak in the east away 
we all goes to the r'yal yards and hangs 
there, a peerin' into the dark and waitin*. 
Our trick on lookout weren't fer long, 
hows'ever, for we soon sees a shadder of 
her as the gray of the mornin' was a 
spreadin', for she was no more nor a mile 
away, and then, suddin like, up comes the 
sun. Whew! I e'na'most felf ofFen the 
yard. She were scrubbed and painted and 
polished alow and aloft like the Nucleus. 

"While we were a starin' there and a 
never sayin' nothin', only a breathin' hard, 
we sees a line a hardenin* above the horizon 
beyand her, which all on us recognized to 
oncet, and we hails the deck together. 

" ' Land ho-0-0 ! ' 

" Meantime the breeze had been fresh- 
enin' with the risin* sun, and it drives us 
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swishing and splashing along and the coast 
rises rapid. While we was waitin' for to 
git a some* at better squint at it we notices 
the shore fishes to be oncommon plenty — 
more nor any of us ever see, and such flocks 
of birds as I never hearn on afore. In 
course we don't be to pay much attention 
to them 'ere, only the captain, as noticed 
'em likewise, says he see plenty of birds 
among 'em as he supposed had been done 
for long ago, and in consequence we be to 
come to a island or coast o' some sort what 
nobody didn't know much about. 

"So the captain and Mr. Spencer be to 
keep screwin' the binoculars into their eyes 
and goin' down and lookin' at charts by 
turns, and the more they looked the puz- 
zleder they gets, especial when they sees a 
bay or harbor openin' out afore them with 
two headlands of cur'us form a guardin' of it. 
The both on 'em had sailed the length of 
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the whole coast of America many's the time, 
and the Nucleus were oncommon well found 
in charts, but neither on 'em ever see or 
hearn of a coast and harbor like this; and 
so the captain he says we're comin' to a 
port as ain't down in ho chart, and if so 
be it are a undiscovered country, all we can 
do is to keep a sharp lookout. 

"It were soon settled about it bein' a 
country as hadn't been discovered, for wery 
soon arter the captain were sayin* of it we 
begins to sight sails atween them headlands, 
and by and by, as that 'ere bay opens out 
afore us, we sees that a mighty fleet had 
gathered there. 

"But how can I tell it to you what I 
see there and make you believe it, about 
the great open hulks as had only one mast 
and was rowed with oars and yet could carry 
the Nucleus's cargo; the ships with jib- 
booms and no jibs but squares'ls instid; 
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ships with lateen fores'ls and others with 
lateen mizzens, and no end of other rigs 
such as no man ever see nor no sailorman 
'ud have nothin' to do with, not to mention 
the craft rigged as we've seen ships rigged 
aforetime, and them as was shipshape, and 
some as I remember of seein' afore. Wher- 
ever did they all come from ? whatever were 
they there for ? How did we happen to be 
sailin' into that 'ere harbor ? Why did hun- 
dreds — aye, hundreds on them cur'us hulks, 
with cur'user flags and streamers, and with 
their sails embroidered all over with pictures, 
and the crews playing on no end o' musical 
instruments, come out alongside the ship as 
was ahead of us and give her a welcome 
heartylike, as we could hear a mile away, 
and then bear up to meet us ? 

" We tumbled down from aloft, and stand- 
in' on the rail about the quarter-deck, right 
glad as we'd got the ship to rights in time. 
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and stood by to greet 'em as was becomin' 
in a Yankee ship. I see them as they comes 
veerin' around, I sees the smiles on their 
faces, hears their shouts and their music; 
notices in particular that 'ere big side-wheeler 
the Atlantic^ as was headin' for our lee quar- 
ter like she would give us a line or suthin' ; 
and then Captain McDonald, as was a look- 
in' aft, happens to see a rope-yarn a danglin' 
from the end o' the spanker boom as untidy 
as a cobweb in a lady's parlor. Pintin' at it 
quick he whispers to me : 

" * Mister Servenmalet, kindly remove 
it.' 

" I jumped fer to do it, feelin' wery much 
ashamed on account of its bein' there, and 
just as I gets my fingers on to it that 'ere 
Atlantic with her big paddle-wheels reversed 
sweeps up alongside and the swell bumps 
her agin our stabbord counter, and off I 
tumbles, with the shock. I flounders about 
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for a time and then some one grabs me by 
the hair and pulls me out. I opens my 
eyes — alas ! I finds myself — here." 

The Sifter of Rumors had a copy of the 
Commercial Bulletin in his pocket, and draw- 
ing it out he glanced down the column 
headed " Marine News," until an item caught 
his eye which he remembered reading earlier 
in the day. Here is the item : 






New London, October ii. 

Whaling schooner Henrietta Hazeltiney 
Norton, from South Atlantic, arrived with 
full cargo. June 22, 1886, latitude 21® 17' 
north, longitude 32® 3' west, during pro- 
longed squall, in which had main trysail 
carried away, saw ship sink about half mile 
to leeward, being swamped by a tidal wave, 
which the Hazeltine rode in safety. On 
drifting down to where ship disappeared, 
found one man clinging to a spare spar, 
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and having bad cut in head. He afterward 
signed articles as Jack Servenmalet, cooper 
and carpenter. Never fully recovered men- 
tally from effect of wound, but did duty in 
a satisfactory manner. He could not re- 
member name of ship, but talked in his 
sleep a good deal about the New Class or 
some such name of a ship." 

The sailor listened attentively to the 
reading of the item, and when it was done 
said : 

"The Henrietta Hazeltiney whaler, me 
cooper and carpenter. Sure, that do be 
the name. Cur'us things be to happen at 
sea, eh ? " 

After a few moments he turned on his 
side, and putting out his hand took hold 
of Kelly's, and then said, in a lower tone: 

" Matey, did ye say the Nucleus had been 
missing nigh hand to a year 'n more, and 
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that 'ere Atlantic were a missing steamship 
too ? I don't know ; I don't think so. I 
think I be to go back to the NucleuSy matey. 
My head feels a bit quare, but I reckon I'll 
soon make that 'ere harbor and that 'ere 
fleet agin." 

He turned to the wall, smiling at the 
thought of once more joining his shipmates 
in the beautiful harbor, and closed his eyes 
as if to sleep. A clock in the barren sitting- 
room below began to strike, and the sailor- 
man counted the strokes of the bell in a 
whisper. 

" One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight. Aye, aye, sir; eight bells. All the 
stabbord watch, sir." 

He sprang up from his pillow as if to 
leave the bed, and then dropped back again 
and lay perfectly still. 

The surgeon looked alarmed now and 
hastily felt of his pulse, but there was none 
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in wrist nor temple, nor could any beating 
of the heart be felt. 

Jack Servenmalet had gone to join the 
crew of the missing Nucleus. He was dead. 
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SKIPPER OF THE NANCY C. 

THE STORY OF A RACE ACROSS THE WESTERN 
OCEAN, AS TOLD BY THE FIRST MATE 

APT. WILLIAM ELLIS 

was his name, but Captain 
Bill of the Nancy C. was 
what everybody called him 
alongshore in St. John, 
where he hailed from. 
There was nothing very remarkable about 
him that the eye could see, and on short 
acquaintance most people, I fancy, thought 
him rather slow. Even those who had 
known him for some years often thought 
him slow, although they knew that he made 
a whole lot of quick passages with his clip- 
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per bark. That he was a safe man every- 
body was agreed, and, what was a mighty 
rare characteristic among sailing skippers, 
there never was a crew signed on to his 
articles that wasn't anxious to sign on again 
when the voyage was over. In short, he 
had a reputation fit to stand by him in 
case of any trouble, but as for his being a 
racing skipper, — a skipper with sporting 
blood in his veins, — no one ever thought 
of such a thing until after his last voyage 
in the Nancy C. 

Perhaps the reader will think Tm preju- 
diced in his favor, seeing that I got my 
first berth as mate under his command; 
but that's neither here nor there so long 
as I lay a straight course with the facts, 
and if any one don't believe I'm doing 
that, he can get the proof of them in the 
records of the Board of Trade of St. John, 
New Brunswick, where they were all taken 
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down in writing and sworn to by them that 
had cognizance of what had happened. 

The fact is, my falling in with Captain 
Bill was all along of what seemed to me a 
streak of right hard luck. After passing 
as master before the Board of Trade in 
Liverpool, my luck shifted, and I found 
myself on the beach, glad to sign on as 
second mate in the Amaranth brig for St. 
John, where no sooner had we got the 
lines well fast to the dock and the men 
paid off than the old hooker took fire 
under the cabin stove, and away she went 
with everything I owned but the clothes 
I stood in. 

Hard as that appeared to me, it was 
the luckiest slant I'd ever had; for it was 
along of that fire, as I was saying, that I 
met Captain Bill Ellis. He'd come down 
to see the fire, and he took a fancy to 
something he saw me do, and to make a 
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long story short it turned out that 'we 
made a bargain, and the next morning I 
started with him for the shipping office to 
sign on as mate of the Nancy C. Pillingy a 
bark in the deals trade, of which Captain 
Joshua Pilling was the owner and Captain 
Bill Ellis master. 

Now it happened, as we were entering 
the office, that Captain Pilling came along 
and carried off Captain Ellis, and I was 
left alone; but once inside I found a couple 
of boarding-house runners who knew me, 
and they'd seen me with Captain Ellis 
and understood just how matters stood 
between us. 

" Mate or second ? " asked one as I 
came in. 

" Mate." 

"That's luck. You're one as believes 
in carryin' on, too, are you?" said the 
other. 
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" Somewhat," says I. " What are sails 
for if not to catch the wind ? " 

"That's all right; but you'll have 
enough of carryin' on this voyage if 
you get any wind. You know the con- 
ditions of the race, I suppose ? " 

"No, I don't. I haven't heard of any 
race." 

"You didn't see that black bark just 
astern of the Nancy C, then ? " 

"Yes, I did." 

" Did you happen to observe that she 
was loaded like the Nancy C. ? " 

" Aye. What of it ? " 

"She's the Doratha A.y and belongs to 
the same company. Captain Tom Bent- 
ley's got her, and he'll make you stretch 
your bolt ropes." 

"Will he, though? That's kind of 
him. He reckons on reaching t'other 
side first, I fancy." 
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"Just so, shipmate; and he'll do it, too. 
There's nothing namby-pamby about him, 
and he don't lose any chances; d'ye mind 
what I'm telling you now. He'd sail for 
dollars or doughnuts, just the same; but 
there's a prize up for this race that Cap- 
tain Tom isn't losing — well, scarcely." 

" Prize, is it ? Now what might it be, a 
pair of binoculars or a gold chronometer ? " 

"Just you hold fast and you'll weather 
that interrogation point of yours, rap full," 
said the runner, and then both the run- 
ners laughed and it came my turn to sign 
on, and when that was done Captain Ellis 
happened in, and away I went with him 
to the Nancy C. Never a word did he 
say on the street, but once he'd taken me 
into the cabin and made me sit down by 
the table, he looked me in the eye and 
said : 

"I suppose you've heard something 
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about the race that's on between the 
Nancy C. here and the Doratha A.y lying 
astern of us ? " 

"Why, yes, sir. A couple of runners 
at the shipping office were chaffing me 
a bit over it, and saying Captain Tom 
Bentley was a man not to miss any 
chances, no matter how they came to 
him." 

"They said that, did they? I'm afraid 
it's about so. I've known Captain Tom 
a good many years, and he's one of the 
boys, and free-handed as any man I know. 
He's more friends in St. John than any 
two masters besides. It's true he won't 
miss any chances; he isn't that kind of 
man. He's made his reputation by tak- 
ing them, but we mustn't let him win this 
time. It's going to be the race of a life- 
time. Did you hear about the stake ? 
It's the command of Captain Filling's new 
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ship, the Grace E. Pilling, on the stocks 
down at the Three Sisters. Captain Pil- 
ling was a racing skipper himself; he be- 
lieves that the sooner a ' ship's into port 
the quicker she earns her freight, and the 
one of us two (Captain Bentley and my- 
self) that brings his ship home first is to 
have the new ship. 

"So far all the gear leads fair, but this 
morning I found what looks like a kink. 
Both ships were to get off with the tide 
to-morrow afternoon, but when I went to 
Smithers's sail-loft for the lower topsail he's 
making for us, I found that Captain Tom 
had stood in with the sailmakers in some 
way and we would not be able to make it. 
So we'll have at least one tide to make up 
on the way across." 

Well, captain, all I can say," I replied, 
is that he took a mean advantage, and if 
you want me to even matters up by giving 
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him a licking that will lay him in the hos- 
pital for a week, you've only got to say the 
word." 

Captain Bill chuckled. 

"I don't know about that. Fm afraid 
I'd lose a mate, instead ; but that's neither 
here nor there. We've got to sail a square 
race, with no gimcracks or tricks with sail- 
makers or riggers. But when we get wind, 
I suppose you'll know how to face it?" 

I thought I would. Afterward I found 
I didn't, as compared with Captain Bill, 
though I hadn't a chance to try till the 
return passage. 

As any one might guess, there was some 
little excitement along the docks next day 
when the two of us were advertised to sail. 
There were sailors and sailors' sweethearts 
in little groups where they could look us 
over, of course, and, more than that, not 
a few shipping merchants, some of them in 
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carriages; for Captain Pilling was a right 
well-known citizen, and the papers had had 
a deal to say about the race. 

As the hour approached and it was seen 
that the crew of the Doratha A. were busy 
singling up their lines while we held fast 
all, and moreover that we were short of 
one topsail aloft, the people began to talk 
about the obvious fact that we were not 
going to sail. And then some of the know- 
ing ones began to guy us about Captain 
Tom being too smart for us; for, as it 
soon appeared, the story of the delay with 
the topsails had become known alongshore. 

While this kind of talk was growing, 
came Captain Pilling himself and with him 
the youngest of his daughters. Miss Grace, 
for whom the new ship was named, and that 
made a great stir all over the docks and a 
greater one on the quarter-decks of the two 
ships. In fact, the stir aft on the two ships 
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was so manifest that I hadn't considered the 
matter more than a minute before I made 
up my mind that the command of the new 
ship was not the only stake these two skip- 
pers would keep in mind during their ocean- 
wide race — not by any means. Why, they 
were both young men, and the moment the 
lady's carriage was driven down on the dock 
both of them humped themselves over the 
rail and down alongside to pay their respects 
to her, and there they remained and filled 
and backed and tacked about until Captain 
Bentley's tug came and he had to get away. 

And then, curious as it seemed to do so. 
Captain Ellis came on board the Nancy C, 
leaving the young lady with her father. 

In fact, the more I thought of it the more 
curious it seemed he should do it — a pret- 
tier girl or a brighter never was seen in that 
port, and St. John has more girls that are 
pretty and bright — girls with laughing eyes 
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and blooming cheeks and rounded forms 
and — no matter. Miss Grace was too 
pretty a girl to be left with her father in 
that fashion. Besides, it seemed to me that 
she resented it, as she had a right to do, 
for when, a little later, she saw Captain Ellis 
looking very earnestly at her from the poop 
deck she turned her back toward him and 
began looking through her glasses at the 
Doratha A.y just disappearing in the fog off 
Partridge Island. 

However, if she was miffed a bit, she for- 
gave Captain Bill next day; for she came 
down with her father to see us off. And 
yet I was not absolutely sure about the 
forgiveness either; it seemed possible that 
she had come to tease him. I had no 
business to see it, of course, but while Cap- 
tain Pilling was having a severe understand- 
ing with old Smithers, the sailmaker, about 
the delay with the topsails, the lassie began 
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to pester Captain Bill, and pretty soon she 
was calling attention to a rip in the sleeve 
of his coat and a button that wasn't there 
— for Captain Bill had been at work like 
the rest of us — and then she dived into 
a little satchel she carried and brought out 
a silk bag made to hold needles and thread 
and things and made him take it. 

" Now put yourself to rights before you 
get back, captain. Fm ashamed to see a 
master in the Pilling employ with his rig- 
ging all slack" — you see how those St. 
John girls pick up sailor lingo, eh? 

As I said, I don't know for sure how she 
meant it, and Captain Bill didn't, either, I 
guess, for he was terribly fidgety after that, 
as any one could see, while the girl was 
chockablock with fun and enjoyed life im- 
mensely. 

Well, we got away with the tide — just 
twenty-five hours behind the Doratha A.y 
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and all because of the trick with the top- 
sails ; but the hard luck was not done with 
us yet. Before the tug had left us half an 
hour, the wind failed us altogether, and there 
we were, drifting with the tide and in a fog 
as thick as cheese, and never a relief the 
whole night through. 

I don't expect any but those who have 
had the advantages of a sea education to 
just appreciate our feelings, but I never 
did see time pass more slowly than on that 
first night in the Nancy C. And when day- 
light came at last we could hear the old fog 
signal cannon on Partridge booming away 
as plainly as ever we heard it at the anchor- 
age. The tide had carried us down the bay 
with the ebb and brought us back with the 
flood — and all that time the Doratha A.^ 
having had a fair slant to carry her out of 
the bay, was sailing away on her route to 
Bristol. I was too discouraged to say a 
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word, and I didn't wonder that Captain 
Ellis had walked the deck the whole night 
long as glum as a snubbing post. And so 
it held till the steward was ringing the bell 
for breakfast we didn't have any appetite 
for, when — 

Swish ! a whole-sail breeze came out of 
the north, wiping away the fog while we 
were trimming the sails to it, and five min- 
utes later we were heeling to port, with 
every sail round and firm and the great 
masses of white foam a roaring away from 
the bluff bows, while the smother of it all 
went sissing by and off into a lengthening 
wake fit to make one's blood tingle only 
to look at it. 

How long could that kind of a wind 
last? All that day for sure, and the next, 
while we leaped and plunged over the 
tide-rips outside ; and the next, as we drove 
the old barkie into the warm waters of the 
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Gulf Stream ; and the next, and the next, 
and the next. We were three hundred miles 
from the Partridge Island gun at noon of 
the second day, and five hundred and fifty 
twenty-four hours later, and seven hundred 
a day later still. Glorious? Why, the 
wind is just like a woman. When it's foul, 
it hisses and snarls and smites ; but when 
it's fair — God bless the sweetheart ! — it 
sings and sighs and caresses. 

And yet with all the famous runs we 
made, — runs that were never less than one 
hundred and fifty miles in a day, — we could 
not be quite contented; for we knew the 
Doratha A. was likely to have as good a 
wind as we had, and that, too, on top of 
the forty hours she left us for a handicap. 

As we feared, so it came to pass. We 
were bound for Glasgow, and we covered 
the route as few had done before us, but 
the Doratha A. had her lines on the Bristol 
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dock just forty-eight hours before the Glas- 
glow navvy was taking our first. 

There is small need of telling how we 
discharged cargo, for there was no way of 
gaining time while doing it; but when it 
came to taking in ballast, Captain Ellis as- 
tonished me by delaying a whole tide that 
he might get an extra fifty tons, and I 
couldn't help a polite protest. 

"You're all right, my man," said he in 
reply, "but you wait. This is October, 
eh ? We're due to have wind a-plenty, and 
the ballast will help us to hold on to the 
royals." 

And it did. Luck seemed to have come 
our way once we were outside. It was not 
that we had the wind over the quarter, as 
it had been when eastward bound, but never 
a day came when we couldn't lay the course, 
and what more could a man westward bound 
ask than that ? 
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We did not literally hold on to the royals 
all the time — there was too great a weight 
of it most of the time, but for once in 
my life I saw what it was to carry on. 
Why, being so interested I couldn't sleep, 
one mid-watch I slipped out and found the 
second mate just under my window with his 
teeth chattering. Every rag but the fore 
royal and flying jib was set, and she a reach- 
ing through it with the smother right up 
to the lee dead-eyes at every jump. 

" S-s-something sure to go soon," said 
the young fellow; "but the captain won't 
touch a thing till the whole mess of it goes, 
leastwise not till daylight, when he sees 
wh-wh-what a hell of a gale it is." 

I must admit I felt pretty much as he 
did about it ; but I braced my nerve by a 
thought of the stake we were sailing for 
and the kind of a trick we'd had played on 
us, and then went around where the captain 
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was and found him patting the old barkie's 
rail and whistling " The Buffalo Gals." 

If Fd needed bracing up when I reached 
him, that would have done it, and he put 
more heart into me still by reminding me 
of the extra ballast, and chuckling when I 
had to acknowledge that he had a long 
head on him. 

But early next day, when the wind had 
eased up a trifle, I went over every part 
of her lower rigging to see how she was 
standing the strain. She was getting on 
in years, and though built in workmanlike 
manner, some of the eye-bolts here and 
there were chafing away, and anyway a mate 
can't look after things too carefully. And 
when I got my eyes over the bows, I was 
right well paid for my trouble. The first 
glance at the bobstays showed that one was 
slacked up, and the next look that an old 
weld in the turnbuckle had parted. Of 
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course the sound stay was holding all fast, 
but I at once ordered some spare wire run- 
ning gear out of the locker and prepared 
to rig preventer lashings from the eye-bolts 
to the doublings of the jib-boom and bow- 
sprit. 

It was a right nasty job with the lump 
of a sea then running, but we worked 
away faithfully and were making a fair 
start when I happened to glance away over 
the bows and saw a topgallantsail just 
above the horizon — a topgallant that in 
spite of the distance made my heart jump. 
There was no mistaking it. The Doratha A. 
had got away two days and a tide ahead of 
us, but there she was fair under our bows 
and we overhauling her hand over fist. I 
gave a yell. 

" Sail, ho ! " and then, like a fool, dropped 
the coil of rope I was holding into the sea. 

The loss of the rope — the best we had 
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for the preventer — brought me to my 
senses, and, much chagrined, I hurried aft 
to report the loss. 

You can judge what kind of a man the 
captain was when I tell you he merely 
smiled as I told the fact ; and when I went 
on to tell him I'd be glad to pay for it out 
of my wages, he wouldn't let me have my 
say out. 

"Never mind about that," he said. 
" We'll get something in the place of it ; 
and anyway the wind is hauling, I fancy, 
and the strain is likely to be less instead 
of more on the bobstays. Just see those 
sails of the Doratha A. rise out of the water. 
How about the extra ballast now, my man ? 
He'd carry royals, too, if he had it, eh ? " 

I forgot my trouble in the spectacle to 
which he pointed. The way we were over- 
hauling her was fit to make one's hair curl, 
and pretty soon we could see that the rapid- 
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ity of our gaining was due to something 
more than the mere fact that she had no 
royals set. She was dead ahead of us, and 
it was some time before we learned what 
was wrong with her, but eventually we were 
close enough to make it clear. She had 
carried away her main topgallant mast just 
above the eyes of the rigging, and her 
mizzen topmast as well, so she was stubbing 
along with nothing above topsails on the 
main and only one jib forward. I made 
sure in my own mind that her main top- 
gallant rigging must have got slack some 
night, and not being noticed in time it let 
the mast go over the rail. And this is to 
say she was crippled for want of care, and 
I was telling the captain that it served 'em 
well right, when he breaks out with : 

"That's a blooming shame. And he 
must have had his spare spars swept over- 
board at the same time, else he would be 
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getting a new mast on end instead of worry- 
ing along so. ril tell you what we'll do, 
my man. We'll run close alongside to hail 
him, and then we'll drop our spare top- 
gallant mast where he can pick it up. We'll 
not need it, and I'd rather give him a better 
chance than beat him as a lame duck. It's 
a blooming shame." 

Now, what could any one say to that? 
Here he had the enemy fast and sure, all 
because Captain Bentley hadn't used good 
judgment in handling the ship, and yet our 
skipper was willing to throw him our spare 
spar and take the risk of needing it himself! 

However, he was the captain, and I 
had nothing to do when he passed the 
word but to get away into the lee gang- 
way and rig up a tackle for hoisting the 
spar overboard. It took some little time 
to do this, but when we'd the butt end 
of it pointed overboard and all ready to 
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shove it at the word, the Nancy C. was 
ranging up on the lee quarter of the 
Doratha A. in fair hailing distance. Stand- 
ing on the rail with one hand on the fore 
rigging, Captain Ellis hailed Captain Tom, 
who was standing below the high-peaked 
spanker boom scowling at us. 

" Doratha^ ahoy ! How are you. Cap- 
tain Bentley?" 

Captain Bentley put his hand to his ear 
as if he had not understood, and once more 
Captain Ellis hailed. 

" I say. Captain Bentley, I've a spare 
to'gillant mast on the lee rail, and I'll 
drop it over for you when I get out on 
your weather bow. Keep an eye out for it." 

The effect of what he said was astound- 
ing. Captain Bentley stamped and jumped 
on the deck and waved his arms, cursing 
at every move. 

" To hell with you ! You think you've 
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got me, do you ? Want to rub it into me 
with your offers of spare spars. Well, 
damn your eyes, you'll need 'em all for 
life buoys in a minute," and with that he 
leaped to the wheel, whirled it hard up, 
and then, reaching aft with one hand, 
threw the spanker sheet off the cleat. 

He was turning his ship to run us down, 
taking the chances of drowning all hands 
rather than see Captain Ellis win. 

That was the scene of a lifetime. The 
Doratha swung around with a swish, and 
before we had rightly comprehended what 
had happened was coming for us end on. 
The men about deck seemed paralyzed, 
and I was but little better when I heard 
die voice of Captain Ellis, from the fore 
rigging, clear as a bell: 

"Mind your wheel, aft there, and when 
I give the word jump on her." 

"Aye, aye, sir," came the reply, steady 
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as the ticking of a clock; for the danger 
had strengthened instead of weakened the 
wheelman's nerve. 

"Hands by the head sheets!" 

Aye. Two men ran to obey and I fol- 
lowed to see that they did not fail. 

Up with the heave of it rose the Dora- 
tha A.y over one of the longer swells, and 
down again, as it left her to hoist us up 
where we could look fair the length of her 
deck, up again and down, while her long 
jib-boom pointed fair at our main rigging 
and less than a length away; up again and 
then — 

" Hard down with your wheel ! Let go 
the jib-sheets. Clear away the fore tack ! " 
shouted Captain Ellis. 

I saw the man at the wheel clawing at 
the spokes with the Dorathas jib-boom 
pointing fair over his head, but the stern 
of the Nancy C. sagged away with the send 
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of the wave that had seemed to be boost- 
ing the Doratha A. atop of us. She was 
running clear of us by no more than a 
handspike's length, it seemed — but clear, 
and I was fairly gasping for breath at the 
thought of it, when the gale caught every- 
thing alow and aloft on the Nancy C. flat 
aback. A crack as of a rifle shot was 
heard under the bows, jib-boom and bow- 
sprit rose into the air, and then with a 
thunderous roar foremast and mainmast 
went by the board, and down came the 
great mass of spars and sails across the 
deck. The broken turnbuckle in our bob- 
stay had been a fatal defect. 

For a moment I gazed away aft over 
the mass of it all toward the Doratha A.y 
wholly unable even to think, and then as 
she drove clear of all came the voice of 
Captain Bentley in a derisive laugh, fol- 
lowed by the words : 
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"Now you have got me, and it serves 
you damned well right for trying to swing 
up across my bows just to rub it into 
me. 

The whole meaning of what he said did 
not strike me at first, and I turned to 
Captain Ellis. His face was as white as a 
table-cloth, but he said calmly enough : 

" Do you think he can make Captain 
Pilling believe that ? " 

"Believe what, sir?" said I, still dazed. 

" Believe we are trying to snub up across 
his bows instead of his trying to run us 
down." 

" For God^s sake, no. Why, every man 
on both ships knows the truth, and'U swear 
to " 
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Wait," said Captain Ellis. "We must 
clean up the mess first, and then I'll have 
time to think it out." 

And then came the finest sailor work I 
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ever saw, for it takes such disasters as this 
one to show what is in a man. The wind, 
as Captain Ellis had surmised, was hauling, 
and it settled down before night in the 
eastward with hurricane weight. But mean- 
time, with knife and axe, we had worked 
as if for our lives. I had often seen ships 
laid to head on, in a gale, but now I saw 
for the first time a ship driving away stern 
first toward port at not less than seven 
knots per hour. We had the mizzenmast 
sound to the doublings, and as soon as we 
had chopped away what was dragging over 
the rail, we got a hawser up for a stay 
and set two jibs to the mizzenmast, square 
across the deck. It was just all that the 
mast could rightly stand, and it lifted us 
along a booming. Then we went on clear- 
ing up the mess, and at the end of the 
third day, when the gale had blowed itself 
out, we had jury spars ready, and so, with 
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the wind still in our favor, we made St. 
John's, Newfoundland. 

That we were right glad when we at last 
saw the signal station on the mountain, at 
the mouth of the harbor, no one need 
doubt, but such comfort as I had in the 
matter was quickly dispelled by the word 
that came by cable to Captain Ellis. He 
had wondered what Captain Bentley would 
say to Captain Pilling about the wreck, 
and now he was to learn. I was at the 
rail when he came on board with the 
despatch, and he handed it to me. It 
read: "Conduct astonishing, but glad safe. 
Temporary repairs only." 

By the Lord, that made me hot. Cap- 
tain Bentley had reached St. John, and had 
told the tale that his last words to us had 
indicated he would tell. I began to swear, 
as any sailorman might have done, but 
Captain Ellis stopped me. 
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" Bide a wee, man," he said. " It's a hard 
chance for us, but we've got to face it. He's 
got the new ship, of course, and — and — he's 
got the new ship. But my mind's made up 
and it's all plain sailing. Just call the crew 
aft, and I'll lay it down for all hands." 

They all came lumbering aft to the quarter- 
deck, where the second mate and the steward 
joined them, and all hands stood gazing in 
wonder to see the master of the ship appar- 
ently at a loss for words to express himself. 
After clearing his throat three or four times, 
however. Captain Ellis got under way, and 
said: 

"YouVe all done your duty like men, 
and I have to thank you for the owner, and 
for myself especially. I haven't heard a 
soul of you grumble at all the extra duty 
you've had to do, and the steward has orders 
to continue serving the extra grog until we 
reach St. John." 
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A murmur of applause that interrupted 
here had to be suppressed, and then he 
went on : 

" But I've one thing more I want you to 
listen to and not let a word of it slip. You 
all know how we got wrecked. Some of 
you saw Captain Bentley throw the wheel up 
and head the Doratha A. to run us down, 
and you know how tight a squeak it was for 
us to clear him. Some of you heard what 
Captain Bentley said as he ran away from 
us, and you all understand what he meant. 
Well, now, he's reached St. John safe and 
has reported to the owner, as I learn by a 
cable message, that when we had overhauled 
him, because he was crippled, we were mean 
enough to want to rub it into him, and that 
we therefore luffed up across his bows. 

" Not a word has he said about trying to 
run us down. Of course, I know very well 
what you think about his doing such a 
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thing, but when we get to St. John I want 
you to keep your thoughts to yourselves. 
Do you understand ? You're not to say a 
word about his trying to run us down. If 
there should be a court of inquiry and you 
are put on oath, of course you must tell the 
truth, but I mean to see that no court is 
held if I can. It was a race across the 
western ocean, and we did our best, but we 
got beat and that's the end of it. I'd rather 
lose my license than go squealing about 
being beaten by a foul. And I don't want 
you to say a word about the foul. Now, do 
you all understand me ? " 

The men looked at one another with 
growing excitement as the captain neared 
the end of his speech, and the minute he 
stopped the oldest of the crew — a man who 
had probably crossed the Atlantic more 
times than any two of us — took a pull at 
his cap and blurted out : 
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" No, sir, I can't say as we're able to get 
what you're sayin' alongside, let alone to 
heavin' of it in, sir. But if so be that you're 
intimatin' that that God da " 

" Avast there ! Stow that. Words like 
that don't get the masts on end again." 

" True for it, sir. But after him a tryin' 
to sink the whole lot of us and we a ofFerin' 
of 'im our own spare spars to give 'im a lift 
and a sweatin' of them up on the rail, sir — 
damn it, sir, we never signed no articles 
for holdin' our mouths shut under such 
sarcumstances." 

Of course the captain had his way in the 
end, though I'm bound to say it was not 
until, driven to desperation by the obstinacy 
of the men, he gave them to understand 
that Captain Bentley was sure to marry 
the sweet-faced daughter of Captain Pilling, 
and begged them not to ruin her life by 
letting her know she'd married a cur. 
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That settled it. I never knew an appeal 
to Jack in the name of an honest woman 
that failed. 

A month later we made the home port, 
and the first ship we saw as we towed up 
the harbor was the new Grade E. — a ship 
with as clean a model and trim set of spars 
as ever came from a Nova Scotia shipyard — 
fiill loaded with deals and bound out behind 
a tug. And it made my gorge rise to see, a 
little later, that Captain Bentley was on her 
quarter-deck. I heard the old white-haired 
salt, standing under the break of the fore- 
castle deck, swearing like a pirate about that 
time, and I heard it with sympathy, too. 
But Captain Ellis did not seem to see the 
new ship. He kept his glass pointing along- 
shore, though he didn't seem to find much 
to interest him there either. 

But when we hauled in alongside the pier 
where we were to be new fitted, we found 
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something that not only interested him, but 
all hands as well, for there never was a 
sailorman who was not interested in a pretty 
girl, and Miss Grace was there, sitting in a 
carriage beside her father, watching us while 
we brought the ship to her berth. 

As I said, I have had an experience as a 
seafaring man, afloat and alongshore, that 
is not too short, but in my days I never saw 
or heard of the equal of what followed. We 
got the ladder over the rail, with steps in- 
side, and then Captain Ellis, cool and self- 
possessed, received the owner and Miss 
Gracie as if he'd lived in swell parlors all 
his life, instead of aboard old hookers in the 
deals trade. And Captain Pilling took it 
right well of him, too. 

"We won't say a word about the wreck," 
said Captain Pilling. " I haven't lost my 
confidence in you through what has hap- 
pened, and I must say that since the trouble 
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you have handled the ship like a thorough 
seaman. The insurance people are satisfied, 
and there will be no inquiry worth mention- 
ing beyond filing a full report with the 
Board of Trade." 

The captain bowed and raised his hat. 
Then for the first time he ventured to look 
the young lady fair in the face, and he saw 
that her eyes were brimful of tears. Woman- 
fashion, all her sympathies were with the 
man who had been beaten. 

The captain lost his nerve on the instant, 
and for a moment a most awkward silence 
followed, — a silence that was more embar- 
rassing, no doubt, from the fact that I was 
close alongside, — and then with a whoop 
and a howl a brawny sailor, fighting drunk, 
came running up the pier toward the ladder 
to the rail of the Nancy C. I just noticed 
that he was the man that had stood at the 
wheel of the Doratha A. on the day of our 
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disaster, when his eye fell on the group on 
our deck. 

" You are a hell of a fine sailor, Captain 
Bill Ellis, a hell of a fine sailor," he yelled ; 
"but Captain Tom Bentley's too damned 
much for you with all your fine-haired 
notions about givin' him a spare spar be- 
cause he was crippled. You'll know better 
than to give the enemy the weather gauge 
when the fight's still on another time. Oh, 
you're a hell of a fine sailor, you are." 

Captain Bill's face paled as the man 
talked, and the man interpreted that as a 
sign that Captain Bill would be down on the 
pier for fight, pretty soon. 

" You don't 'pear to like the lead of my 
conversation. Captain Ellis," he continued. 
" Perhaps you think you can make me stop 
it. Captain Ellis. Just come down and try 
it, man for man, if you think you can. 
You're a hell of a fine sailor. Captain Ellis ; 
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but if it comes to putting up your daddies 
against me, you won't get away so slick as 
you did when Captain Bentley tried to run 
you down, damn your eyes." 

"What's that? What's that you're say- 
ing ? " shouted Captain Pilling, grabbing 
Captain Ellis just as he was going over to 
thump the loafer. 

" He's a telling of it straight," roared our 
gray-haired old salt, wild with excitement, 
as he stood by my side. " Heave ahead, 
shipmate, afore you get your damned head 
knocked ofF'n ye. Spit it out about Captain 
Bentley's throwin' off the spanker sheet 
after he'd put the wheel up — lively, man, 
for the owner can't hold the skipper long, 
now his blood's up." 

Lord! how the crew yelled their ap- 
proval! And I'm not saying but what I 
lent a hand at it myself 

I guess that is about all there is to tell. 
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for anybody might guess that once the truth 
was spoken there was no unsaying it, and 
having already told that Captain Pilling 
had been himself a skipper, with sporting 
blood, it isn't necessary to add that he 
was fair-minded. Captain Tom Bentley 
was in command of the new ship for her 
first passage out, of course, for there was 
no calling him back at that hour, but he 
had to get out of her the moment he ar- 
rived alongside a telegraph office. 

And as for the lassie, it will be enough 
to tell that the moment she saw it was aU 
a mistake about Captain Ellis being in hard 
luck, she turned her back on him, and cut 
him cold for as much as seven whole min- 
utes. 
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|HE good ship Celestia C, of 
Bath, one of the old-fash- 
ioned clippers whose hand- 
some models, lofty spars, 
and bright and hardy mas- 
ters, carried the feme of 
the Stars and Stripes to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, was lying beside Pier ii, East 
River, with the lines that held her fest 
singled up ready to be let go at a moment's 
warning. A half-dozen stevedores, the rem- 
nant of a host that had been at work, were 
stowing away in the main hatch the last 
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barrel of flour and the last packages of 
merchandise of the general cargo. Her 
mate, a tall, lean, somewhat humped but 
powerful man, with his moist brown flannel 
shirt open at the throat, his sleeves rolled 
above his elbows, and his trousers supported 
by a stout black leather belt, was at one mo- 
ment on the rail bawling in hoarse tones to 
a set of riggers who were behdiiig on the 
maintopsail, and at the next was leaning 
over the open hatch and expressing thie 
hope that his soul might go to everlasting, 
perdition if there would not be " purty mess 
atween decks" once the ship was in deep 
water and started " some of that 'ere dunnage 
adrift." 

Alongside the ship was a fat, side-wheel 
tug bringing to with the intention, plainly, 
of taking a line whenever any one was ready 
to pass it over the rail to her — bringing to 
with the ding and the dong of the flat bell 
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in the engine room, the snort and pufF of 
escaping steam, and the slapping and chug- 
ging of revolving paddle-wheels. 

Over on the pier, two big truckmen, each 
on his own huge carrier, were anathematizing 
each other in loud and sulphurous language 
because of a difference of opinion as to the 
right of way and the probability that one of 
them would be obliged to " smash hell out 
of the ship's gangway" before he could 
drive clear of "the bloody ape what's 
blockin* the way," while everybody and 
everything about the whole pier seemed to 
partake of the stir and life that animwated 
the ship and her immediate vicinity and 
belongings. 

In the midst of it all a brawny, full- 
bearded, aggressive-looking man, dressed 
in a white shirt and other shore clothes, 
came up the companionway at the rear end 
of the cabin and walked a step or two out 
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toward the rail. There he stopped, shoved 
his hands into his trousers pockets, and 
looked away forward over the deck, where 
the mate was driving the work. Next he 
gave a keen glance aloft and then scowled 
on the blatant teamsters upon the pier. 
Even a landsman might have guessed from 
his bearing as well as from his actions that 
this was the master of the ship. Captain 
Jonathan Vance of Newbmyport, as he 
always wrote his name. 

But before he had quite finished his 
survey of the ship and its surroundings, 
something down the ship's companionway 
attracted his attention, and bending over it 
with a smile, he helped a handsome young 
lady up to the deck — a young lady who 
in spite of her almost girlish beauty had 
something in her looks and bearing that 
suggested the stalwart man by whose side 
she took her place. 
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A student of human nature would have 
found the two most interesting during the 
next few minutes; for there is a fashion 
peculiar to seafaring fathers who find them- 
selves, after a long interval, in the pres- 
ence of grown-up daughters, — unexpectedly 
grown-up daughters, so to speak, — and it 
is a fashion in which there is an alternation 
of the dictatorial, the deprecatory, and the 
companionable that can rarely be found in 
other families. 

But this pleasing little comedy was of 
short duration. The snarl between the 
trucks on the pier suddenly untangled 
itself, and then, as if from the midst of it, 
appeared a young man coming up the slight 
incline of the ladder to the ship's rail. 

He was a well-built youth, but he was 
light-haired and so nearly smooth-faced — 
he really had a mustache, if one looked 
closely — and was in every way so boyish- 
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looking that only a careful observer would 
have noticed that his chest was lifting his 
shirt bosom each time he drew a breath, 
or that the bend of his arm filled the 
upper part of his coat sleeve. His dress 
was particularly interesting, for it was of 
stylish cut and of rich material, while a 
fine Panama hat was on his head, fine 
kid gloves on his rather large hands, and 
patent leather shoes on his particularly 
small feet. And all this is to say that he 
was a notable figure in that part of town, 
though common enough in the fashionable 
part of Broadway. 

Captain Vance's attention was at just 
that moment directed to the riggers on 
the topsail yard, but the daughter. Miss 
Louisa, was looking down at the pier. 

A slight flush came over her face as 
her eye fell on the young man. Turning 
to her father, she said: 
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" My ! this sun's awful hot. My nose 
is beginning to peel already, isn't it? 
Now look and see; don't tell me it isn't 
when it is. I'm going to get my parasol, 
anyhow." And with that she disappeared 
down the companionway. 

The captain turned from her once more 
to the topsail yard, and the youth walked 
up the ladder and stepped down into the 
gangway between the rail and that part of 
the cabin that showed above deck. 

The next minute the mate, Mr. Tor- 
rington, came ploughing along aft to speak 
to the captain, and on accidentally lurch- 
ing into the youth, knocked him half over 
the rail. 

"Look alive, boy," he said. "Don't 
get in a man's way at a time like this," 
and on he went to the captain. A minute 
later he was away forward again, and then 
Captain Vance, who had seen the collision 
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between the two in the gangway, turned 
and said in a gruff voice : 

" Well, young man ? " 

The youth drew an envelope from his 
pocket and with a civil bearing offered it 
to the captain, saying: 

" I have a letter of introduction to you, 
sir, that will explain my errand, if you will 
please read it." 

The captain took the envelope, and after 
a glance at the printed card on one corner, 
drew the sheet from within and read : 

"Dear Captain Vance: — This will 
introduce to you my young friend, Frank 
Bickford. He comes to apply to you for 
the vacant berth on the Celestia C I am 
willing to go bail for him. 

"Very truly yours, 

"William H. Rowland, 

^^ Managing Owner ^ 






ii 
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" Um," said the captain. " So you are 
a friend of Captain Rowland's, are you ? " 
"He has. always been a very good 
friend to me, sir." 

And you want to go to sea, eh?" 

Yes, sir." 

On account of your health, I sup- 
pose." 

No, sir. My health is very good." 

So ? Well, you look like you'd just 
come from some sort of a school, I 
should think you might do better ashore 
than slushing around at sea, but that's 
your own lookout. If you want the berth, 
you can have it, though I don't remem- 
ber telling Captain Rowland about it. 
Steward!" 

The last word was bawled down the 
companionway. A moment later a bald- 
headed man with a diplomatic air came up 
the companionway, hastily wiping soapsuds 
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from his hands with the tail of a long white 
apron. 

"Aye, aye, sir," he said as his head 
caught the glint of the sunlight. 

"Steward," said Captain Vance, "here's 
a young man from the Company's office 
who wants to make the voyage with us as 
helper to you and the doctor. Think you 
can teach him to peel potatoes and stir up 
a plum duff?" 

" Aye, sure for it, sir, if he don't put on 
too many airs," said the steward with a 
glance at the youth. 

" I beg pardon," said the young man to 
the captain; "you didn't understand." 

" What's that ? Didn't understand what?" 

" Captain Rowland told me you needed 
a second mate, sir." 

The captain turned square around to face 
the youth, and then he looked him over with 
astonishment showing in every move. 
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"Second mate? Tou? Well, / am 
damned," he ejaculated. 

The steward snickered and backed 
quickly down the companionway. The 
young man with his face unchanged looked 
the captain in the eyes. Just then Mr. 
Torrington came bowling along aft again, 
and as he rounded the corner of the cabin 
Captain Vance said: 

" Look a-here, Mr. Torrington, this kid 
from the office has come down here to 
apply for the second mate's berth. Now 
whatever do you think of that ? " 

Mr. Torrington looked the youth over 
with a brief glance. 

" Well, sir," he replied, " I think it's time 
to tell the bo' sun to pipe up the fool-killer. 
The hatches is on an' the tug's alongside, sir. 
Blount says his riggers'U be done agin we're 
to anchor in the bay an' can come ashore on 
the tug if you want to haul out now. That 
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soap-faced Klein has brought the crew — 
there they are, sir, an' I'll go for'ard an tally 
'em — an' they're the devil's own or that 
Klein has made a mistake. You can trust 
him for a liar in all watches." 

"All right, Mr. Torrington," said the 
captain. " Off she goes." Then he turned 
to the youth, glanced once more at the let- 
ter, as if to make sure of what it contained, 
and said: 

" Look me in the eye, Mr. Bickford." 
The youth was already doing that, and 
the captain continued: 

"Did Captain Rowland send you or did 
you ask him for this letter ? " 
" I asked him for the letter." 
"Why didn't you come to me first?" 
" Because you knew nothing about me." 
"Did Captain Rowland tell you any- 
thing about me? Did he advise you to 
look for another berth ? " 
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"He has told me a good many things 
about you, but he advised me that you 
could teach any sailor " 

"Be damned to that. Did he tell you 
I was a hard man?" 

"He did." 

" And do you know what that means ? " 

The youth did not instantly reply. In- 
stead his eyes partly closed and his lips 
were compressed until only a thin red line 
could be seen in their place. 

"I do," he replied, scarcely opening his 
mouth. 

"And you are willing to force yourself 
into an officer's berth here with a letter from 
the owner when you haven't enough oakum 
and tar about you to calk a butt ? " 

The captain was growing excited. 

" I beg your pardon, Captain Vance," said 
the youth, " Tm no landsman. I have done 
a man's work aboard ship, as Captain Row- 
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land will tell you, and I've had the advantage 
of a special course in astronomy and naviga- 
tion at the best school in Bos " 

"Oh-h. Now we have it," interrupted 
the captain. " You know your work, eh ? 
Got it at school. You're one of them book 
sailors, are you ? Got any eye-glasses ? 
You ought to have one — one of the bar- 
nacle kind — at least. I suppose youVe 
got your books with you — the * Epitome,' 
an' the * Kedge Anchor,' an' Maury's * Sail- 
ing Directions' ?" 

The youth did not seem to notice the 
captain's sarcasm, for he replied as if he 
expected to make a favorable impression. 

"Why, yes, sir. I've bought and read 
everything printed in English and French 
on the subject of seamanship and ship-build- 
ing that I could hear of. There are a 
couple of works in German I'd like to have, 
but I don't read that — not yet." 
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The captain turned away, filled with dis- 
gust As a boy of twelve he had fled from 
a home so poor that he had had no shoes 
to wear at any season. He could remember 
when he had gone to the stable in winter to 
milk the cows and felt grateful because of 
the warmth he found in the bedding of the 
cattle. The transition from that home to 
a life at sea, hard as the sea life was, had 
brought an increase of comforts. He made 
boast that he had not had a day's schooling 
from the time he climbed over a ship's rail. 
He had taken the hardships of life " butt 
end to." There was not a rope or a sail or 
a plank, a stanchion or a spar, that he had 
not learned by contact. He had thumped 
his way into the forecastle, thumped his way 
to the top of the forecastle ladder, and then 
had thumped his way aft into the captain's 
state-room. If there was any one man in the 
world that he despised, it was "the owner's 
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pet," that with fine clothes and " book sea- 
manship " was able to " blow in through the 
cabin windows." He had been shipmates 
with them, but not since he was master — 
not much ; but now, here was one of them 
asking for the second mate's berth on the 
Celestia C, the clipper that for three years 
had carried the broom in the Rio Janeiro 
trade, and he was bound to get it, too, for 
there was no denying the implied request 
of the managing owner. 

Turning back to the youth. Captain 
Vance said: 

" Young man, Mr. Torrington was right 
You can have the berth, but the fool-killer 
ought to relieve us of the imposition." 

II 

There was a vigor in the northerly breeze 
that came hustling from over the Jersey 
hills next morning as the Celestia C. swung 
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uneasily at her anchor off Bedloe's Island 
— a vigor that, though it were the month 
of August, made the air seem almost chilly. 
To some of the crew, who had been for a 
considerable time on shore before shipping, 
it seemed altogether chilly, but there was 
not one of them all but came on deck bare- 
footed and with trousers rolled up, when 
Mr. Torrington routed them out. They 
all knew very well the task that was before 
them. 

Mr. Torrington as a boy had had a home 
where cleanliness was next to godliness, and 
both were held in the highest estimation. 
He had forgotten nearly everything he had 
learned about godliness, but the training in 
keeping things clean had been accentuated 
by every day's experience of sea life since 
leaving his home, and if there was any one 
piece of work about which the mate was 
more careful than any other, it was the wash- 
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ing of the decks and keeping all parts of 
the ship clean and sweet. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Torrington was in a 
most disagreeable state of mind as he drove 
the men to the pump and coupled on the 
hose and set them scrubbing and sweeping ; 
for he himself must hold the hose nozzle, 
as he directed the work, when the second 
mate should have been there to do it. 

" No fear of any owner's pet a showin' 
up afore they has to," he said to himself. 
" But jes' wait till he has to ! Maybe the 
Celeschy C.'U be a soft berth for a fine hair 
an' maybe it won't. Maybe there'll be 
suthin' for him to do when he gets here 
— well, most likely. Huh ! " 

And then there was the crew — "as big a 
lot of blackguards as ever raised the devil 
on a Black-baller. No two of 'em can 
work together an' every cussed one primed 
with rum, but they'll sweat that out of — 
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well, maybe they will before I get through 
trainin' of 'em. 'Pears like there's goin' 
to be some life on the Celeschy C. Huh ! 
They'll cheek that Miss Nancy — serve 

him right, too, but " So ran the 

mate's thoughts as the water spurted, and 
the men scrubbed and swept and squilgeed 
and swabbed. 

They finished it all after two hours of 
unceasing work, and the mate was watch- 
ing a man go forward carrying the coil 
of hose, when a Whitehall boat appeared 
around the stern of a big bark lying not 
far from the Celestia C, with a couple of 
men in her that were handling the oars 
in a way that quickly brought her to the 
side of the ship. Mr. Torrington walked 
leisurely to the rail and was about to peer 
over into the boat, when the steward came 
from the galley to say that breakfast was 
ready for both ends of the ship. It was 
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3. little before the usual hour, but he had 
supposed he'd better have it ready in case 
it was wanted, seeing they were to sail 
soon. 

Mr. Torrington was at the point of tell- 
ing the cook to "go ahead with the grub 
forward," when Frank Bickford sprang 
over the rail, and, dropping to the deck, 
touched his hat and said: 

"Good morning, Mr. Torrington." 

The mate cocked his head a bit to 
one side as he looked at the youth, and 
then returned the salute with a prolonged 
flourish. 

"Ah, is it you?" he said. "Fm 
delighted to see you in such fine fettle, 
Mr.-er-what's-yer-name ? We 'lowed ye'd 
be here in time fer breakfast, an' so 
we tarned to 'arly an' got her all washed 
down fittin' an' proper to receive ye. 
There isn't a thing left to worry yer 
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mind about — lest it's the baggage youVe 
brought. You've a few saratogies you'd 
like histed in, I suppose." 

A number of the crew were loitering on 
the further side of the deck, all but two 
in a broad grin at the rasping speech of 
the mate. The steward chuckled and then 
caught his breath as he recalled the fact 
that the new officer was a friend of the 
owner. But Bickford remained, so far as 
looks or voice showed, wholly oblivious 
of the edge that appeared in the mate's 
words. 

"I have quite a little dunnage," he said 
respectfully; "but I shall be able to hand 
it all in a trice except one piece, and one of 
the men can lend me a hand with that, if 
you please." 

He turned toward the group of sailors, 
and two men who had not shown any 
amusement at the mate's remarks both 
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stepped forward together. Bickford's face 
lighted the moment he saw them. 

" Hello, Nick ! Well, Salem ! So we're 
shipmates again, eh ? You're partners yet, 
I suppose ? Just pass the end of the 
royal halliards down to the boat. That 
old chest of mine's heavier than it was 
the other voyage." 

Both men stepped forward to assist, and 
just then the captain came up the compan- 
ionway and called the mate, who hurried 
away aft. There he talked busily with the 
captain for a couple of minutes, when both 
stopped to gaze with curiosity as they saw 
Bickford and the sailors hoist a substantial 
leather trunk over the rail — a trunk that 
had without doubt cost more than all the 
other sailor chests on board put together. 
Not a word was spoken by either officer 
at the sight, and in continued silence they 
saw two large leather valises, a canvas 
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dothes-bag that had no more of its space 
filled than would be occupied by oiled 
clothing and sea boots, follow the trunk, 
while last of all came two considerable 
bundles of books secured with stout 
leather straps. 

"Huh! our fine young gentleman is well 
found, especially in liter' chure," remarked 
the mate. 

The captain snorted. 

" If he don't get the conceit taken out 
of him inside of a week, then my name's 
not Jonathan Vance of Newburyport," he 
said. Then he nodded to the steward, who 
had come aft to ask if he should ring the 
breakfast bell. 

A minute later he was sitting at the 
head of the table in the saloon, with his 
daughter on his right, the mate at the 
foot, and the place at the left vacant. As 
the steward placed a platter of steak before 
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him, he looked around at the vacant chair 
with a sour visage and said: 

"Tell Mr. Bickford to put a man on 
lookout and come away to his breakfast." 

By the time the steak had been served, 
young Bickford walked in. He was 
dressed in "sea togs" now; but they were 
such "togs" as were rarely seen on a 
second mate of a "wind jammer" — a 
fine blue flannel shirt with a wide collar, 
a pair of fine blue trousers to match, and 
a flowing silk handkerchief knotted loosely 
under the collar which opened low in front, 
showing a depth of chest surprising in one 
whose figure was on the whole so slender. 
Over all was a loose silk house-coat, which 
had, of course, been put on for wear at the 
table only. 

The eyes of the mate fell on the coat 
first of all, because he had come to the 
table in his shirt-sleeves, forgetting entirely 
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that the proprieties demanded, since there 
was a lady on board, that he wear a coat. 
He at once concluded that Bickford had 
put on an extra fine coat for the sole pur- 
pose of emphasizing the absence of any 
such garment on his superior officer. 

Before taking his seat, Bickford bowed 
formally to those at the table. Miss 
Vance bowed without a change of face. 
The captain frowned slightly, but neither 
spoke nor bowed, while the mate relieved 
his feelings by bolting a piece of steak 
twice as large as he usually put in his 
mouth. 

Thereafter the meal went on in silence, 
the men all eating rapidly, and it was soon 
over. The mate finished first. Pushing 
back his chair, he glanced at the clock 
and slammed out on deck. The captain 
leaned back in his chair with a toothpick 
in his mouth, while he cut the tip from a 
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cigar with a table knife. Then the mate 
came to the companionway and said: 

"Pilot coming alongside, sir." 

The captain went hastily on deck at 
that, leaving the young lady and the 
second mate alone together. Their eyes 
met in an instant. 

"What possessed you that you should 
come aboard here ? You said you should 
not sail any more when I saw you last," 
said the girl, speaking as if vexed. 

"Why, I learned that you were coming, 
and so " 

" What nonsense ! You'll wish you 
hadn't, soon enough, — you wish so now, 
I guess, if you'd own up. And if you 
must come, how perfectly absurd to come 
dressed as you did. And you never said 
a word about your experience. Father 
and Mr. Torrington perfectly despise you 



now. 
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'^I know, but they'd be overbearing to 
me no matter what I said, until I showed 
them what I could do. Please " 

"And then there's the crew, — father 
says they're all brutes, while you're a boy 
beside them." 

Bickford smiled faintly. 

"Ship captains always say that, Miss 
Louisa. I shall get on much easier with 
the forecastle than with the cabin, but " 

"Well, I don't care (with increasing vexa- 
tion), you had no business to come where 
nobody wanted you." 

Bickford looked up appealingly. 

" Miss Louisa, — please " 

At that moment Captain Vance came down 
the companionway. Bickford was draining a 
coffee cup, but the captain saw that he had 
been talking to the young lady. 

"What are you sojerin' here for?" he 
asked in a burst of temper. " D'ye think 
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ye can shirk work as v/ell as sneak in at 
the cabin windows? Get away for'ard and 
tell Mr. Torrington to get the anchor. 
And here, — come back here, — I want you 
to understand that while you're able to get 
yer berth by owner's influence, yer influence 
stops at that, an' I'm not goin' to have 
any namby-pamby a speakin' to my darter 
or to me either except it's in the line of 
duty. You may be stylish society on 
shore, but youW think yer scum aboard 
ship before I get through workin' of ye 
up. Now get out of this." 

The young lady had fled to her state- 
room the moment her father appeared. 
Bickford, who had bowed and started for- 
ward at the first word, stopped when 
ordered to do so, gazing steadily at the 
floor the while, and then bowing, said in 
a steady voice: 

"Certainly, sir, you will find me cheer- 
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fully obeying orders in every respect." 

And with that he ran forward with the 
word to Mr. Torrington. 



Ill 

Of all the work that fell to the lot of 
the man before the mast in the day of 
sailing ships, there was nothing so tedious 
as the tasks of pumping out the water 
from a leaking ship, and getting the 
anchor when about to leave port. Pump- 
ing was the worst task known, of course, but 
getting the anchor was bad enough. It was 
up and down, with all of one's strength, 
at the end of a brake, — up and down, 
with the hands at one moment far above 
the head, and at the next, down to the 
knees, — up and down, while the wind- 
lass pawls fell monotonously into place, 
clip-clap, clip-clap, clip-clap, and every 
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muscle was overstrained, and the back 
seemed breaking, and the forecastle and 
rigging swam before the eyes from the 
utter exhaustion and aggravation of it all. 

But bad as it was under any circum- 
stances, it was many times harder on the 
men when they had just come aboard 
ship, suffering from the after effects of 
dissipation, as were most of the crew of 
the Celestia C. For the captain had 
selected a crew of men who were big and 
tough in more senses than one, and prob- 
ably not less than half of them who 
answered the mate's bawling cry of "All 
hands up anchor," grasped the brake with 
hands that trembled because of nervous 
weakness. Plain fare and regular diet 
would indeed tune those muscles in a few 
days, but now every stroke of the brake 
brought distress. 

For a minute or two the brakes pumped 
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up and down regularly, if slowly, and then 
the pace slackened perceptibly. 

"Shake 'er up there," bawled the mate, 
turning in his place on the rail above the 
hawse pipe where he could see the chain 
drag in link by link. " Shake 'er up ; what 
the " 

The rest of the question was lost in the 
clip-clap of the pawls as the men spurted at 
the brakes. Once more the mate looked 
down at the chain and for a couple of 
minutes said nothing. Then with sullen 
looks deepening into scowls and in one or 
two occasions with lips turning white and 
eyes watering, the men let the pace slacken 
down slower than ever. 

Instantly Mr. Torrington sprang to his 
feet. The "lazy dogs" must have their 
first lesson in the discipline of the Celestia C, 
sooner or later, and he'd just give it to them 
— with a wooden belaying pin, the handy 
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and ever present " billy" of the sailing ship. 
He picked the pin from the deck as he 
jumped to his feet ; but before he could make 
a single step toward the loitering crew, a well- 
trained tenor voice broke into the old 
familiar " windlass chantey ; " 

Old Susan lived in Water Street, 

Up and down 

In New York town. 

Her smile was broad, her tongue was fleet. 

Her nose was redder' n any beet : 

Up and down 

In New York town. 

Rouse 'er in an' off we go ; 

We're bound away for Rio. 

Old Susan had but one good eye. 

Up and down 

In New York town. 

Her wink would make the devil sigh. 

Her breath, it always smelled of rye : 

Up and down 

In New York town. 

Rouse *er in an' off we go ; 

We're bound away for Rio, 
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Mr. Torrington had never sung a line in 
his life, so he had a feeling of contempt for 
singers in general. He often remarked that 
he " never knew a man who c'u'd sing real 
pretty that was worth a damn for anything 
else." Any kind of singing was bad enough 
for a man, but " of all pipin' things on airth 
there's nothing to ekal one o' them tenors." 

The look on Mr.Torrington's face changed 
from vicious wrath to one of utter disgust as 
he heard the first line of the song — a dis- 
gust that was rendered deeper, were that 
possible, by the knowledge that Mr. Bick- 
ford was the singer. But the men at the 
brakes — it was worth while making a voy- 
age on an old-time " wind jammer " just to 
see the effect of a well-sung chantey on a dis- 
pirited crew. The first line of cheerful song 
rang out clear and sweet as a solo, and then 
with a roar that was heard a mile away down 
wind, the men joined in the refrain. 
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Turning back to his post, Mr. Torrington 
dropped the belaying pin and sat down on 
the rail. 

After a while the cable was up and down, 
and the mate plunged down among the men, 
snarling and yapping, and sending them 
flying aloft to loosen the fore-and-aft and 
the top s^ils. Down they came again, three 
or four imitating the second mate in sliding 
on a backstay, and flocked hither and yon 
to halliards and sheets, and with he-yoes and 
wah-hoos spread the canvas to the breeze. 

The clipper began to tug so hard at her 
cable now, that she dragged it slowly over 
the mud. Captain Vance, from his place on 
the quarter-deck, put the wheel hard over, 
while Bickford led the men in a run forward 
once more to the windlass. A new song 
was started as the men clasped the' brakes, 
the anchor was tripped, and, with her jibs 
rap full and her spanker hanging loose in 
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the brails, the Celestia C. swung round on 
her heel till the great maintopsail swelled 
out round and firm under the impulse of 
the northerly breeze, and then the sharp cut- 
water began to turn the ripples in the long 
watery trail that led to Rio. 

An hour later she was crossing the lower 
bay with all plain set sail and the tack of the 
mainsail hauled up to the yard. The 
pilot stood beside the man at the wheel ; the 
captain was down in the cabin writing a note 
to the owners, which the pilot would carry 
ashore; Miss Louisa paced to and fro on 
the weather side of the deck near the main- 
mast, thoroughly enjoying the exhilaration 
of the scenery and the starting of a long 
voyage, while the crew, under the orders of 
the mate, were getting the big anchor in 
over the rail to its resting-place on the top 
of the to'gallant forecastle. 

What with the making of sail, now. 
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happily, well-nigh finished, and with the 
handling the cat and fish tackles at the 
anchor, the boyish-looking second mate had 
had ample opportunity to show that he was 
not only willing but able, and he made the 
most of his opportunity. More than that, 
his example had had the effect of livening 
the men as his song had done at the windlass. 
But he had made the mistake, not uncommon 
among ambitious and capable youngsters, 
of letting it be known that he knew what to 
do next and how to do it regardless of his 
superior officer. He had indeed, on two or 
three occasions, all but usurped the preroga- 
tive of the mate in giving orders to the men. 
His offending in this was rapidly rousing 
the mate's ire to a dangerous point, when, in 
his eagerness to pass a line around the anchor 
stock, he stepped directly in front of the 
mate and stumbled over his foot. Torring- 
ton swung his fist in an instant. 
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" Damn yer impudence," he said ; " tramp 
over me, will ye. Miss Nancy ? " and struck 
Bickford a blow that knocked him rolling 
from the to'gallant forecastle to the deck, 
where he landed with a slump that showed 
he was unconscious. 

" Bully ! " said Salem in a whisper to one 
of the other men. "When ye see the kid 
pay that 'ere back ye'U want to kiss yerself." 

IV 

The Celestia C. sailed from New York on 
the twenty-seventh day of August with a 
fair breeze to waft her down the bay and 
through the old channel across the bar, and 
off to sea. For two days the good luck 
followed her, and then long seas began to 
come while the wind fell flat and the big 
ship rolled and pitched and flapped and 
roared and groaned. Royals and topgallant- 
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sails were furled and every yard braced up 
to save the canvas as much as possible ; but 
nothing that any crew could do could ease 
the violent motions or quiet in any degree 
the discordant noises. The sun faded stead- 
ily in a haze that thickened the air overhead 
until it was lost to view altogether, and 
then, as the gloom of an early night fell 
upon the sea, came the rain and a growing 
gale out of the northeast. 

The thermometer had fallen steadily all 
day long, but the moment the first breath of 
the gale struck the sKip the fore and main 
topgallantsails were spread to catch it; for 
those were the days when the ship cap- 
tains thought more of the honor of a quick 
passage than of the cost of a yard of 
canvas. 

Heeling to the blast until the lee chains 
were buried in the smother and the white 
bubbling water came spurting in through 
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the scuppers, the Celestia C. fled away on 
her course. She had rolled and groaned in 
misery before it came ; but now she winged 
her way screaming up the long waves and 
then plunged down again, her bow crashing 
through the black hollows with a force that 
drove a rolling white breaker a half ship's 
length off either bow. 

The lesser waves that swept across the 
great ones hurled themselves against the side 
of the ship with a force that filled the air 
with spray to the lower yards, and flooded 
the deck till the swashing water splashed 
half-way up the bulwarks, while the hiss 
and swish of smother and spoon-drift under 
the lee were as whispered words of approval 
of the mighty music of the gale. 

That was the weather and that was the 
night to stir the soul of Captain Vance. 
Clothed in a huge oilskin that fell to his 
heels and a sou'wester drawn down over his 
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eyes, he paced the weather side of the quar- 
ter-deck, looking aloft through the gloom 
to the ghost-dim sails or turning to face 
the wind with a thrill of delight. She was 
doing a good fourteen knots, and Captain 
Vance knew his ship — knew every shroud 
and stay and brace and spar and spread of 
canvas — knew that she was as stout and 
able as his own heart. There was not a 
rope-yarn that he could not trust, and every 
man knew the work and was fit. 

" Um, where's that aristocrat of mine ? 
It's his watch," he thought as he paced 
the deck. Then he walked forward to find 
the second mate examining the lanyards of 
standing rigging to see whether there was 
any "give" or not; recoiling running gear 
that would have to be handled quickly were 
any sudden increase in the gale to come, 
and finally going away aloft, just what for, 
Captain Vance did not learn until long after. 
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though It was to see whether the old-fash- 
ioned rope topgallant halliards were chafing 
in the sheave in the mast. Anyway, there 
was no finding fault with a man who was 
looking alive in such fashion, and so Cap- 
tain Vance went back to the quarter-deck, 
to pace to and fro, and look the wind in 
the eye and exult in the wild flight through 
the driving gale. 

And there he remained until the change 
of the watch at midnight, when, after a look 
at the glass that was still sagging, he ordered 
the foretopgallantsail furled and then left 
the deck to the mate. 

Four hours later, when the mate called 
him and reported that the gale was slowly, 
but steadily increasing, the captain ordered 
him to stand by for a call at any time, and 
then added, as if in explanation of this : 

"You'll have to do double duty so long 
as we've a figurehead for a second mate. 
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ye mind." Of course Bickford was present 
to hear the remark. 

That was a night to try the spirit of a 
sailorman. 

Already the music of the gale had hard- 
ened to a whiz that rasped the ear, and 
it would soon become an ominous roar. 
When the men came aft to heave the log, 
the vicious jerk given to the man holding 
the reel, as the chip caught in the water, 
well-nigh threw him to the deck; for the 
ship's speed was undiminished. But now 
when she plunged into the black hollows 
between the great waves, the thunderous 
white roller under her bows rose level with 
the topgallant forecastle deck, and she 
struggled on with every frame and spar 
quivering. Not even the live-oak from 
Hatteras, oak that had been nurtured and 
toughened by Hatteras gales, could stand 
that terrific strain for many hours. 
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With every sense and nerve alert, the 
second mate half ran from quarter-deck to 
forecastle and back again. The night was 
so black that nothing was visible aloft above 
the lower yards ; but the young sailor could 
" see with his hands " where eyes failed, and 
see he did. Everywhere he found every- 
thing right; but as the laboring increased, 
Salem came to him and said: 

"I beg pardon, Mr. Bickford. Do you 
think this is a West Indian ? " 

" No doubt about it, Salem. We're 
getting it worse every stroke of the bell, 
but there never was a better-found ship 
than the Celestia C." 

"True for it, sir; but can she stand 
everything ? " 

"Oh, the captain will shorten sail when 
it comes daylight, but of course the to'- 
gallantsail will go before the mast does. 
It's all right." 
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Daylight came at last, but so slowly 
that no dawn in the east was seen. The 
light was diffused through the murk until 
the topgallantsail became visible as the 
ship drove shuddering on. Then, 

"Get in that kite," said the captain to 
Bickford, and the sail was fisted with a will. 
For a while the captain walked the quarter- 
deck, and then went below for a look at the 
glass. When he came back, he said : 

" Topmast staysails, Mr. Bickford." The 
men furled them quickly, and a little 
later the captain had a look at the glass 
again, after which he came back and said: 

"The jib, Mr. Bickford." That was 
an ugly job, for the ship was plunging 
her nose clear under at times. The sec- 
ond mate ran forward and the sail was 
hauled down, but the wind caught it so 
that the first plunge dipped it into the 
boiling foam. 
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"Come on, bullies," said Bickford, lead- 
ing the way out on the boom. Three men 
followed. They got the sail lashed on the 
spar only after they had all been dipped into 
the sea repeatedly. Bickford came aft to 
report. 

"Call all hands shorten sail," said the 
captain. The hurricane was upon them 
in its might now, and there was need of 
haste. Bickford stripped off his useless 
oilskin coat and trousers and chucked 
them under the long-boat, as he ran for- 
ward, and a minute later had the whole 
crew out, while Mr. Torrington came run- 
ning forward bawling out to settle away 
the foretopsail halliards, and haul out the 
reef tackles. 

That was in the days when whole top- 
sails were still in use, and it was a boast 
of Mr. Torrington that no man had ever 
beaten him to the weather earing when 
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the captain was on deck to take charge. 
As the men hauled out the reef tackles, 
Mr. Torrlngton turned and nodded to the 
captain to let him know that all was ready 
for going aloft, and the captain, with his 
hands to his mouth, trumpet fashion, 
shouted : 

" Lay aloft and close reef! " 

Mr. Torrington had purposely taken 
time by the forelock, and was running for 
the weather rigging, when Bickford leaped 
to the weather rail, grasped a backstay, 
and swung himself to a footing on the 
second ratline as a circus athlete might 
have done. 

Mr. Torrington, as already said, was 
one who despised a tenor voice; but never 
had a tenor voice filled him with such deep 
disgust as when, sitting astride the lee yard- 
arm, a few moments later, he saw Frank 
Bickford pass the weather earing and 
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start the old reefing chorus in a way that 
could be heard on deck in spite of the 
gale: 

Way hay hay hay. 

To windwar-r-rd ye bloody-y-y gay-lutes. 

He heard the same song from the same 
disadvantageous position when the main 
was reefed, too, but he thought to have 
a revenge when it came to furling the 
foresail. 

As the men gathered forward to take in 
this sail, the mate sent his favorite seaman 
— one who was probably the strongest 
man in the ship — to the tack, saying: 

"Take off all but two turns and stand 
by." 

The mate himself went to the sheet, 
while Bickford led out clew-lines and bunt- 
lines for the men to man, and the mate 
was just easing the sheet when Bickford 
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saw that the man at the tack would not 
be able to hold it fast as the sail began to 
jump. With a shout to "hold fast, all," 
he leaped to help the man, but a heavy 
blast struck the ship, and with a rip and 
a roar the great sail split, and was blown 
smoking away from the bolt ropes. 

"Damn your fool soul," bellowed the 
mate, grabbing a pump brake; "Til larn 
ye to let go when I say stand by." 

He made a rush at the man, but Bick- 
ford turned and stepped between the two, 
saying : 

" Hold fast, Mr. Torrington. That was 
my fault, not his. I should have lent a 
hand sooner." 

In spite of the gale and the work to be 
done, it looked as if a fight were coming. 
Salem nudged a mate and said, "Now 
watch out." 

"Oh-h, it was you, was it?" said Tor- 
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rington, in more of a rage than ever. 
" Well, ril do the two of ye/' 

He would have tried it, and this story 
might have ended there as a result, only 
that just then, for the first time in that 
gale, a great lump of a solid blue wave 
flooded over the weather bow, and swept 
both mates and men, clawing and strug- 
gling for their lives, down against the lee 
fore rigging. 

That stopped the- fight. It was such a 
close call for a half-dozen — they were so 
near going overboard — that they finished 
their work and the mate went aft. 

A little later the breakfast bell rang. 
She was snug enough now to suit the 
captain, and both he and the mate went 
down to eat. What the mate said at the 
table was never revealed, but when Bick- 
ford came down the captain was looking 
very sour, and his face did not brighten 
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even when Miss Louisa came to the 
table. Instead, he scowled all the fiercer 
on Bickford and said: 

" Mr. Bickford, I've logged ye for 
losin' the fores'l. It's a good chance for 
you that ye didn't try to lie out of it, as 
I expected ye to do ; for in that case ye'd 
gone for'ard. Now ye know where yer 
berth'U be next time yer book-larnin' fails 

ye." 

Then, forgetting that he was leaving 
Bickford alone with the girl, he slammed 
up the companionway to the deck. 

The girl looked up with flashing eyes. 

" Have you no spirit that you must let 
them impose on you ? " she asked. 

Bickford drew his hand across his fore- 
head, and, with his eyes on his plate, 
said : 

"The only way to stop it is to thrash 
some one, and I never struck a man in 
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my life except in self-defence. I must 
wait." 

The girl's mouth twitched with vexation 
as she rose from the table. 

"That is a good excuse to tell a girl," 
she said; "but it looks to me as if you 
were a coward." 



Two days later, and during the fore- 
noon watch, the mate, who had the deck 
and was working around the forecastle, 
saw, as he happened to look off over the 
lee bow, what seemed to be the stump of 
a broken ship's topmast that at the instant 
seemed to be projecting a few feet above 
the water two miles or so away. A 
moment later, however, the spar began to 
rise, and then a great wave lifted into view 
a wreck lying so low in the water that the 
waves were making a clean sweep over all 
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but the forecastle deck. Only the one 
mast remained, and that was the foremast, 
with its broken topmast rising perhaps six 
feet above the cap. A stump .of a main- 
mast was visible, but abaft that there was 
no sign of a spar, while the jib-boom had 
been broken short off at the cap of the 
bowsprit and had disappeared altogether. 

For a moment the mate gazed at the 
sorrowful spectacle, and then, as she rolled^ 
an American flag fluttered from the after 
shroud of the weather rigging. 

"Great God!" he ejaculated, turning 
and leaping to the deck. "There's some 
one aboard that wreck," and away he ran 
to call the captain. 

A minute later both he and the captain 
were standing at the lee rail aft, watching 
intently the rise and fall of the wreck as 
the waves tossed it about. 

"That's a hard chance," said the cap- 
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tain. And so it was. The heart of the 
cyclone had passed, and the Celestia C. was 
braced sharp up on the starboard tack. 
The wind had lost somewhat of its fiiry, 
and the rain had ceased to fall, but the 
ugly cross sea that was running strained 
the buoyant clipper almost as hard as had 
the waves at the height of the hurricane. 
And yet there was a wreck not only with- 
out sail or rudder to help her, but all the 
after part of the hull was continually under 
water, while somewhere about her was 
crouched her crew, or a part of them, 
staring death in the face, but hoping 
against hope for help from the Celestia C. 
" Keep off for the weather side of the 
wreck. We cannot lose much time by 
taking a look," said Captain Vance to the 
man at the wheel, and then he and the 
mate went forward. Word that a wreck 
was in view, with a distress signal flying. 
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had been carried to the forecastle, and the 
whole crew were gathered in the wake '^^ of 
the rigging. 

As the Celestia C. drew near, it was seen 
that the wreck was a lumber-laden craft, 
but she was breaking up rapidly; for the 
sea was strewed with boards and planks and 
timbers. A little later the captain, looking 
through his glass, suddenly took it from 
his eyes and passed it to the mate. 

"There's a man in the weather rigging 
just below the top," he said. 

The mate turned the glass on the wreck. 

"True for it, sir," he said. "He's 

wavin' his ha Christ ! I thought he 

was gone, that lurch. There's no more as 
I can see, sir." 

He passed the glass to the captain again, 
who took another look at the wreck and 
then gazed around over the tossing sea 
and up at the sails of his own ship. Once 
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more he looked at the sea, shifting his 
weight, the while, from one foot to the 
other and back again, and then turned to 
look at the long-boat carefully lashed over 
the fore hatch. He shook his head as his 
eyes fell on the boat, and he turned once 
more to look across the waves. 

"By the Lord. That's a hard chance. 
No boat can live in that sea," he said. 
" But we'll stand by for a while and see." 

They were nearly abreast of the wreck 
now and well to windward, so they luffed 
the Celestia C. up to the gale until her 
only progress was in sagging away before 
the wind. 

For fifteen minutes, perhaps for half 
an hour, the Celestia C. lay in the wind 
drifting slowly towards the wreck. They 
could see the man in the rigging plainly 
with the naked eye, now. He was cling- 
ing fast to a shroud with one hand and 
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swinging his hat with the other; but at 
intervals the wreck gave such a wild lurch 
that he threw his arms about the shrouds 
and held fast for his life. 

A little later a piece of the cabin wall 
that had been wholly submerged rose 
buoyantly to the surface and was carried 
away on the crest of a comber. This in 
turn seemed to have dragged loose a half- 
dozen deck plank that arose in its wake. 
Then a huge bunch of her cargo burst up 
from below so buoyantly that the wind 
caught some of the boards and scattered 
them away over the water beyond. 

" God ! I can't stand and see that," said 
Captain Vance. " It's not in natur*. She's 
breakin' up hand over fist." 

The mate looked around at the sea, 
and said nothing, but the captain turned 
towards the long-boat again. 

"It's the best of its kind — it ought to 
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live," said he. "What do you say, Mr. 
Torrington ? " 

" She'll never get clear of the ship with 
this sea," said the mate; "but if ye can 
get the men to volunteer, Y\\ take the 
steerin' oar. I never refused orders, sir," 
said the mate. 

"Fm not ordering anybody to a job 
like this." 

" Well, sir," and here the mate took 
another look at the wreck, "you don't 
have to. Fm game to try." 

The two turned to the crew. 

" Look a-here, bullies. This is a call 
for volunteers," said the captain. "Are 
there enough of you willin' to take chances 
to save that poor devil in the rigging 
yonder ? Mr. Torrington'U handle the steer- 
ing oar." 

Every sailor turned at the captain's 
words and looked first at him, then ^t 
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the boat and then at him again, but not a 
man left his place at the rail. The captain 
eyed the men keenly, and then looked away 
over the sea. 

"Ye can't blame 'em," he said to the 
mate. " It is suicidin' to do it." 

At that Salem, who was near enough to 
hear what was said, turned around again 
and stepping from the rail put his hand 
to his forehead in an awkward salute and 
then said: 

"Axin' yer pardon, sir. It's not the 
water we're skeered of." 

"What's the matter, then? Is it the 
boat ? " 

"No, sir. The boat's fittin' enough." 

"Well, then, out with it. If we're to 
do anything, bear a hand lively." 

The man looked furtively at the cap- 
tain, then at the mate, and turned back to 
the rail without a word. 
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The captain showed by his manner that 
he was incensed, but he hesitated about 
saying anything because he had called for 
volunteers and the man had done nothing 
but what he had a right to do. Finally 
the captain said: 

" I want you there to keep in mind 
that the officer and the boat's ready. It's 
dependin' on you whether that man on 
the wreck's to go down afore our eyes 
without a try bein' made to save him." 

Once more Salem turned and two others 
of the crew half turned, but after a glance 
they all faced the wreck again without a 
word. 

During all this time Frank Bickford had 
been standing on the rail just forward of 
the rigging with an arm around the swifter. 
He had watched every move that had been 
made during the talk about sending a boat, 
though he had neither spoken a word nor 
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made a move save to turn his head. But 
the moment the men refused to listen to 
the last appeal, he leaped to the deck. 

" Here you are, men," he cried ; " who'll 
go with me to the rescue ? " 

To the utter astonishment of the captain 
and mate, every man answered with a yell, 
and turned from the rail. 

Then on an instant Salem stopped before 
the captain and said, this time without a 
salute : 

"That iS) sir, we're ready if so be that 
he has the steerin' oar," and he jerked his 
head toward the second mate. 

"The hell you say," said the captain. 
Aye, that's what I said, sir." 
Well, you're all a pack of damned fools 
to trust your lives with that Miss Nancy. 
He's imposed on you with his books and 
his other damned nonsense. But it's your 
own lookout. Clear away the long-boat 
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an* hump yerselves. There ain't no time 
to lose." 

"Excuse me, captain," said the second 
mate; "you don't know me as well as a 
couple of my old shipmates do. If you'll 
let me have that dory on top of the galley, 
rU make shift with two of the crew who 
are old Banks fishermen." 

"All right," said the captain in a surly 
voice, and then gave the order to the men. 

In a trice the dory was on the deck. 
Then the second mate ran away to the 
cabin and returned with a keg and a box 
that seemed tolerably heavy. 

" What the devil have ye there ? " asked 
the captain. 

"Water and food," replied Bickford. 

" Bound fer the Bermudies, I suppose," 
said the captain. But Bickford made no 
reply. 

The thwarts were already in place in the 
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dory, the oars were in hand, and the kit 
from the cabin was stowed quickly. Then 
the dory was lifted to the rail and her crew 
of three clambered up, Salem forward at the 
bow, Bickford at the stern, each balancing 
himself and bent over, holding fast the 
dory, while the third man stood just behind 
Bickford. 

For a minute or two neither one made 
a move, and the crew in silence looked on. 

The ship rose slowly against the wind, 
lifting them far above the water, and Bick- 
ford half turned his head to glance aft. He 
saw that Miss Louisa stood with her head 
above the companionway, looking toward 
them. She made no sign of recognition, 
however, and Bickford instantly looked at 
his dory again ; but if he could have been 
close enough, he would have seen that the 
girl was gripping the rail so hard that the 
blood was driven from her fingers. 
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Then once more the ship heeled to the 
wind, and sagged down and down till the 
solid blue water rose almost to his feet. 

"Now/* said Bickford. The two men 
lifted the dory from the rail, and placing 
it in the swelling wave, stepped in, followed 
by the other man, and, as the water sank 
away again, the dory floated clear of all, and 
the oars were dropped into place. 

A moment later she was drifting and 
driving away stern first toward the wrecked 
ship. 

VI 

Scarcely was the dory out of the way 
when Captain Vance turned to Mr. Tor- 
rington, and said: 

" Down to leeward." 

"Aye, aye, sir," replied the mate. " Wear 
ship. Jib halliards ! Hard up yer helium, 
aft there!" 
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With a thunderous flapping the big head- 
sail was hauled up and sheeted aft. The 
captain meantime had himself eased oifF the 
sheet of the close-reefed spanker, and the 
Celestia C. with many a heave and plunge 
turned from the wind and ran away before 
it, to take a position as close in the lee of 
the wreck as possible. 

As soon as she was fair on this course, 
every eye on board was turned to search 
for the dory, and a moment later it was 
seen as buoyant as a cork on the back of 
a wave that had broken just beyond it. 
It disappeared directly, but was quickly seen 
again, this time on the face of a huge sea, 
the men bending to the oars in a fierce 
eflfort to pass the crest before the supreme 
moment of danger, but bending in vain ; for 
the next instant the dory disappeared in the 
bursting, curling white mass of the breaker. 

" Christ ! " said Captain Vance under his 
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breath, and his daughter, who had gasped at 
the sight, turned to look at him in astonish- 
ment. But she instantly turned to the dory 
again to find, instead of three men strug- 
gling beside an overturned craft, that it 
was floating, though a little less buoyantly 
than before, and that the two men were 
rapidly bailing while the second mate kept 
its head to windward. Then as the men 
began backing water once more to drift it 
toward the wreck, the distance and the state 
of the sea served to hide it altogether, and 
the dory was seen no more until the Celes- 
tia C. rounded to, fair in the wake of the 
wreck. 

The work of heaving to there had been 
but just completed when everybody saw 
the dory a little to windward of the wreck's 
bow. She seemed to be almost beneath the 
bowsprit as a wave lifted the wreck into the 
air and in immediate danger of becoming 
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entangled in the mass of rigging hanging 
about the bow, but Bickford knew what he 
was doing ; for while the two men rowed the 
dory somewhat further from the wreck, he 
was seen to be shouting and waving one 
hand at the man in the rigging. Instantly 
the man swung himself to the forestay and 
slid down hand over fist to the knight-heads. 
For a moment he hesitated and then crawled 
out over the bowsprit to a seat astride at the 
cap just as a huge wave passed. 

A critical moment had come. The dory 
was just to windward with the second mate 
watching for the next swell of the sea, but 
the swell came as a cross wave and would 
not serve. A minute more and another 
wave arose to windward, piling up so high 
that the men in the dory swung their oars 
with all their might to meet it. They 
passed its crest in safety, but it broke with its 
whole fury against the bow of the wreck and 
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knocked the unfortunate seaman from his 
perch and left him swinging by his hands 
just below the iron strap around the cap. 

Then right on the back of this roller 
came the second mate with his dory, and as 
the trembling wreck sank into the hollow, 
Bickford dragged the man from his peril 
and placed him on the bottom of the dory. 

A single yell from a man in the waist of 
the Celestia C was answered by a chorus of 
cheers from his mates, but the only comment 
heard on the quarter-deck was the remark of 
the captain, who said : 

"A fool for luck." 

A half-hour later the dory was fair under 
the lee bow of the Celestia C. A brawny 
sailor leaped to the ship's rail and with one 
leg through the rigging hurled a heaving line 
across the cockleshell boat. As it happened, 
the line fell across the shoulder of the res- 
cued sailor, who was sitting in the bottom 
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of the dory with his hands full of the food 
Bickford had carried along. His back had 
been hitherto toward the ship ; he had been 
too hungry and too busy eating to look at 
her, but now he turned his head. Instantly 
Captain Vance shouted : 

" Well, by the Lord ! Captain Wagoner ! 
Is it you ? " 

" Right you are," replied the rescued one, 
" and safe at last, thanks to you." 

A little later he clambered over the rail, 

" And that's the Doremus ? " said Captain 
Vance when the greeting was over. Wagoner 
gazed at the wreck for a full minute without 
replying, and then very slowly turned his 
eyes away. 

" Yes, sir," he said, " that's all that's left 
of the Darius Doremus. She was more than 
home to me, and I've lost everything. The 
crew took to the long-boat after the masts 
went and she'd sprung a leak, but I couldn't 
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leave her, captain. I'd rather stay with my 
ship than sneak away in a boat while she 
was able to float. And I'd sunk with her 
at last if you hadn't happened along and 
sent Frank after me. I couldn't ha' hung 
on much longer." 

The two captains made their way to the 
cabin. They found Miss Louisa sitting at 
the table. Captain Wagoner looked at her 
in a half-puzzled way. 

" You don't remember her, do you. Cap- 
tain Wagoner?" said Captain Vance. "It 
must be nigh on to ten years since you saw 
her." 

" Why it's Loie, as I used to call her," said 
Captain Wagoner. " Certainly I know her. 
Miss Louisa, I'm right certain that it's to 
your presence on the ship that I owe my 
rescue. And if you won't mind my saying it, 
seeing your father is here, why you've grown 
into the handsomest young lady I ever sa\y." 
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" That's what you used to say to all of us 
girls at school every time you got home 
from a voyage," replied Miss Louisa. ** You 
haven't forgotten it since you've worked out 
of the forecastle, I see." 

Both captains laughed. 

"She's got some of the old man's wit as 
well as her mother's good looks. Well, I've 
had hard luck, Captain Vance, but if any- 
thing could make me forget it it's being 
here in the cabin of the Celestia C." 

The steward brought food and a bottle of 
liquor with some hot water from the galley. 
A couple of hot slings were mixed, and the 
two captains toasted each other and the 
young lady. 

This done Captain Wagoner made a shift 
into some of Captain Vance's clothing in 
the captain's state-room. It was not a 
good fit, for Vance was large and not 
very tall, while Wagoner was compara- 
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tively slender and stood six feet high in 
his stockings. 

He flushed as he came from the state-room 
in this attire and saw a quizzical smile on 
the face of Miss Louisa. 

" I shall have to go through your slop- 
chest to see if I can't find some togs to 
fit," he said to Captain Vance. 

" I'm as comfortable as a pig in clover 
in these, but Miss Louisa'U guy the life 
out of me. Perhaps I can make a trade 
with Frank. He's about my waist, I 
guess, though I'm a bit taller." 

" Do you know that youngster ? Where's 
he hail from ? " 

"Why, don't you know who your own 
second mate is ? He's yer owner's nephew. 
Captain Rowland's sister Melissa married 
Captain Henry Bickford, of Chelsea. 
Guess you didn't know Captain Henry. 
I never saw him but once, myself, but 
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they say he was determined no son of his 
should go to sea. He didn't have any 
sons for several years — just girls, only — 
no offence, Miss Louisa — and then Frank 
was born, and when he got big enough 
he was sent off somewhere to school, I 
don't know where. Any way, the blood 
was in the boy, and to sea he must go in 
spite of father and mother — fool like the 
rest of us. First he ran away and was 
fishing out of Gloucester, and that's where 
I met him. I never liked him overmuch 
— one of these softies that would rather 
sit in some parlor and read, than see what 
fun was a going along shore. 'Tain't be- 
comin' in me to find fault with him, 
though, an' I don't mean to, only he ain't 
my kind. Did you see him handle that 
dory ? Captain Elias Strong, of the Glou- 
cester smack Elsie^ told me that Bickford, 
as a boy of eighteen, beat any man on the 
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Banks handling a dory, and after what I 
see of him this morning I'd believe it, 
sure pop. When did you leave New 
York ? " 

"The 27th. So he's Captain Rowland's 
nephew, is he ? Well, I'd supposed there'd 
been better blood in him, then." 

"Why, what's he done?" 

"It's the way he got his berth, for one 
thing — letter from the owner, ye know. 
An' then he's a reg'lar coward. Torring- 
ton knocked him galley west off the fo'- 
castle deck the first day aboard, an' he's 
been as meachin' ever since as a nigger 
cook." 

Captain Wagoner looked astonished as 
Captain Vance spoke of the second mate 
as a coward, and seemed about to say 
something, but he checked himself, and a 
minute later began describing the doings 
on his own ship from the time he left Bath, 
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with lumber for Buenos Ayres, until he was 
rescued, going into the details of the storm 
and the disaster and the loss of his crew, 
for he observed that Miss Louisa was lis- 
tening with marked attention — even with 
admiration for the captain who stood by 
the ship when his crew deserted her. 

After a little, Captain Vance went on 
deck to look after his ship. He had 
scarcely gone when the second mate en- 
tered the cabin and found Miss Louisa 
deeply interested in the story of Captain 
Wagoner. Wagoner turned to thank 
Bickford once more for the rescue, and, 
while saying some complimentary words, 
noted with a feeling of satisfaction that 
the girl utterly ignored the young officer. 

Seeing this, he was at pains to observe 
what effect it had on Bickford, and was 
still more pleased to see what he believed 
to be unmistakable signs of jealousy. 



i 
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Bickford had not only flushed slightly as 
he saw the girl's indiflference, but he was 
decidedly less cordial in his reply to Wag- 
oner's thanks than he had been when they 
were expressed in the dory. 

VII 

After the storm had passed, the Celestia 
C. jogged on with varying luck in winds, 
but there was never a day when she did 
not make something to the good, even in 
the horse latitudes, while on most of the 
days she left many a merry dancing league 
behind her. It was a time of steady work 
for the crew, — the rule of the ship kept 
all hands on deck in the afternoon watch, 
— but it was proper sailorman's work they 
had to do : the fitting and refitting of rig- 
ging; making chafing gear and putting it 
in place; alterations and repairs that are 
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ever needed alow and aloft on the sailing 
ship. The whiz of the spun-yarn winch 
was heard the whole day through, while 
the calls of the men who worked aloft to 
those on deck who were attending to the 
whips that hoisted or lowered the bo' sun's 
chairs, and the orders of the mate as he 
directed them all, were as frequently heard 
as the complainings of boom and yard 
swinging to the usual lazy roll of the ship. 
For Mr. Torrington was constantly after 
the men during the day. It was his boast 
that the sun never shone on his closed 
eyes, though in all this, of course, there 
was nothing to excite gossip among the 
crew, for that is the way of seafaring life. 
Even the fact that the second mate was 
on deck as many hours as Mr. Torrington 
and was constantly at work when there, al- 
though entitled to his watch below, was not 
mentioned by the men in their talk over 
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their messkids. Nevertheless, they found 
in one feature of the young officer's doings 
a source of endless comment and specu- 
lation. 

Up to the time of the rescue of Captain 
Wagoner from the wreck of the Darius 
DoremuSy Bickford's bearing toward both 
Captain Vance and Mr. Torrington had 
been deferential. He had shown every 
possible disposition to please them, while 
striving at the same time to accomplish as 
much and as good work as possible. But 
since the storm had passed away there was 
a change in his bearing which the quick- 
witted sailors instantly detected. 

It was not that he showed lack of respect; 
on the contrary, he was rather punctilious 
in his observances of the forms and cus- 
toms of ship life. But when, in the course 
of the work, there was anything to be done, 
his self-confident manner of giving orders 
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or doing the work himself was not to be 
overlooked. 

"'Tain't that he's carrin' chips on his 
shoulder," explained his old shipmate Salem. 
"Nixie. It's his natteral way, — I know 
him of old. He was just a gettin' of his 
bearin's aforetime, an' he's got 'em now." 

Mr. Torrington, of course, noticed the 
change as quickly as any one, and just what 
to make of it or to do about it was more 
than he knew. He certainly didn't like it, 
and there was where the crew, who saw that 
he didn't like it, were started speculating. 
There was sure to be a conflict between 
the two ofiicers, and what they were guess- 
ing was, when and how it would come 
about. 

Meantime, Captain Wagoner had been 
enjoying life as never before at sea. He 
had found that the clothing which young 
Bickford put at his service was not only a 
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good enough fit but was of superior quality. 
In this he arrayed himself with becoming 
taste, and then turned to by day to do a 
deal of useful work. He was an able sea- 
man, and although Captain Vance protested 
that the ship's guest ought not to do a 
foremast hand's work. Wagoner was at it 
with marlin spike and serving mallet, and 
palm and needle, as occasion offered. After 
a deal of desultory work he asked the cap- 
tain about the canvas in store. 

" There's no end of it. Why ? " said 
Captain Vance. 

" Break it out and I'll make you a fore- 
sail," said Captain Wagoner. 

" Yah ! What do you want to be fight- 
ing yourself with the work all day for ? 
Come down and let's have a cigar." 

"That's all right, captain," said Wagoner, 
"I'm obliged for the offer of a cigar, and 
I'll take it, but don't you see how onrea- 
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sonable it is to expect me to loaf around 
on the deck like some gillie of a passenger? 
Break out your canvas and let me have 
something to do to pass the time." 

Captain Vance was close enough in his 
economy to be glad to have a new foresail 
made at the mere expense of the canvas^ 
bolt rope, and sail twine, so after a bit more 
bantering he ordered the second mate to 
get the stuff on deck. 

It was at about this time that the ship 
reached the edge of the northeast trades^ 
and every thread of her canvas was spread 
and trimmed to a hair's breadth for the 
drive to the equator. The air, as sweet as 
a maiden's breath, caressed the face. The 
flush of the rose was in the sky at* dawn ; 
the fleecy clouds drifted across the radiant 
blue of heaven by day; and at night the 
sun went down in such glories of color and 
sheen as may not be described. 
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Beautiful and light as the clouds above 
her, the Celestia C. sped over the dancing 
seas. The plunging bow drove the curling 
white smother in wide masses over the solid 
blue beyond. The sissing foam swept along 
the glistening black walls of the flying ship, 
while the wake, with its boiling, blue-white 
surges, lengthened away till the eye was 
strained to detect where the white caps came 
to clash above it. 

A wide awning had been spread above 
the top of the cabin and the poop deck, and 
beneath this the cloths for the new foresail 
were measured off and the sewing begun. 
Betimes, Captain Vance himself lent a hand, 
and once the work was well under way Mr. 
Torrington, who was " a proper hand at the 
needle," put in a deal of his day watch below 
upon it. 

But what was more interesting still was 
the fact that the needle work was so far 
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infectious that Miss Louisa brought up a lot 
of embroidery and, seated in an easy-chair 
that was secured from slipping, passed not a 
little time working and chatting with the 
handsome sail-maker. Captain Wagoner, a 
condition of affairs well adapted to please 
the sail-maker. 

Now it happened one morning as the 
Celestia C. was bowling along with more of 
a roll than was comfortable for the young 
lady, who had essayed sitting, as usual, to 
work under the awning, and had been 
obliged to abandon the task, that Mr. Tor- 
rington came around to take a hand in the 
sewing as was his wont. Captain Wagoner 
and Torrington had become very intimate 
over this work, for they were of like tastes 
in many matters, even though Captain 
Wagoner was considerably younger and 
an abler man. 

The two croned away together perhaps 
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for an hour, when Captain Wagoner put his 
hand into an inner pocket for some purpose, 
and when he drew it out a small packet 
wrapped in waterproof silk fell to the deck. 

There the wind caught it and carried it 
forward and down to the lee, ripping off the 
silk covering the while, and promising to 
hurl it into the sea at every movement. 

Both Captain Wagoner and Mr. Torring- 
ton leaped in pursuit, but all in vain, for they 
had been at work on top of the cabin, which 
stood level with the rail, and the packet was 
just starting on a last jump that would have 
carried it across the gangway and over the 
rail, when Frank Bickford, who had been 
bending over the end of a new main brace 
that he was pointing in the lee of the cabin, 
looked up, saw the package, and caught it. 
As he arose to hand it back to Captain 
Wagoner, the wind once more lifted the 
wrapper, and this time revealed the portrait 
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of a handsome young woman with a baby in 
her arms. 

He raised his eyebrows a bit as his eyes 
fell on the portrait. At that Captain 
Wagoner chuckled, and taking it from Bick- 
ford he showed it for a moment to Mr. 
Torrington and then rewrapped it carefully. 

Stowing it away in its place he winked 
comprehensively at both of the officers, and 
half turning back toward his work said to 
Torrington : 

" The wind has served me a pretty trick, 
hain't it ? I didn't mean to let you or any- 
one else know I was married. I supposed 
Frank there knew it till I saw his look of sur- 
prise, but that didn't worry me any, for I 
knew he was too much of a sailor to play tattle 
on a shipmate when there was a bit of gal- 
livanting in hand, even, ahem ! even when he 
was a gettin' cut cold by the same sweetheart. 
Eh, Frank ? '' 
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Salem, who was standing at the wheel 
where he could see and hear all this, violently 
swung an arm and then kissed the back of 
his hand to attract the attention of some of 
the other sailors. The moment they had so 
long expected was at hand. 

As Captain Wagoner admitted that he 
was a married man, young Bickford looked 
at him with wide-eyed astonishment. Then, 
as on that day when asked if he knew 
what "a hard man" meant, his mouth 
closed tight shut until only a thin red line 
was seen where the full lips had been. 
Turning back to his work he stuck his 
sail-needle into the unfinished point of the 
rope, and removing the palm thimble from 
his hand he placed it on the deck where 
the wind could not catch it. 

Then he straightened up quickly and 
both Captain Wagoner and Mr. Torring- 
ton, half seeing his motions out of the 
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corners of their eyes, turned to look at 
him. 

Captain Wagoner's face paled a little in- 
stantly, but the color returned to it at once, 
and laughing half heartedly, he plucked 
Mr. Torrington's sleeve. 

" Will you look at the kid, once } " he 
said. " I'm damned if I don't believe the 
green eyes has got him." 

Torrington sneered and said: 

" Huh ! To be sure, an' he's goin' to 
run an' peach on ye, the — " 

There he stopped short, for Bickford had 
leaped to the top of the cabin, and, with a 
light in his eyes that was unmistakable, was 
coming for the two of them. Torrington, 
who was the nearer, half crouched and swung 
his fist, but Bickford with a tiger spring 
gave him a full-weight blow that knocked 
him quivering to the deck of the cabin. 

There was a howl from forward as the 
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mate fell, and Captain Vance came running 
out of the companionway to see what had 
caused the noise ; but heedless of everything 
else Bickford flashed around, drove his fist 
straight into the face of the loafer whose 
thought had insulted the girl, and sent 
him spinning down the lee to fall head- 
long in the gangway. For there is no 
resisting the man whose whole heart is 
behind his fist. 

A wild scene followed when Captain 
Vance stepped from the gangway just in 
time to see his second mate leap at Wag- 
oner. Old Salem dropped the wheel and 
began a sparring pantomime the moment 
the captain's back was turned. The next 
instant Captain Vance was clawing his way 
up to stop the second mate, who, he sup- 
posed, had suddenly become insane, and 
then the inevitable result of dropping the 
wheel of a weather-helm ship, like the 
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Celestia C, attracted his attention. The 
half gale from over the quarter was whirl- 
ing the ship's nose up to the wind with 
steamer speed. 

Giving one glance aloft, he turned on 
Salem : 

" Hard up, there ! " he bawled. " What 
the hell have you been up to ? " He would 
have knocked the sailor from the wheel but 
for the effect it would have had on the 
ship. Instead he ran with a curse to throw 
off the spanker sheet, and he had almost 
reached the cleat to which it was belayed 
when he tripped and fell heavily across the 
cleat he was reaching for. He was on his 
feet in an instant and cleared away the rope 
just in time to save the ship from coming 
aback. But the work done, he put both 
hands to his side, coughed and gasped for 
breath, and with blood oozing over his 
lips, fell once more to the deck. 
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VIII 

That IS about all there is to tell. The 
mate on recovering consciousness went 
straight to Bickford with his hand out. 

"Ye done it fair an' square an' I can't 
do less 'n say I respect ye for it," he said, 
and that settled the trouble there; but 
Captain Wagoner was »^lad to spend the 
rest of his passage in the forecastle un- 
noticed by any one from the cabin except 
the mate. 

As for Captain Vance, he was more 
affected by the fight than either of those 
who had engaged in it. He had, first of 
all, broken a rib by his fall, and for two 
weeks he lay in his bunk "well parcelled 
and sarved," before he felt able to go on 
deck again. More lasting still was the 
effect of the fight on his opinion of the 
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second mate. As he said one day some 
time later to Miss Louisa, who was sitting 
beside his bunk. 

" The cuss has got the makin' of a man 
in him, after all. / never saw such a clean 
job as he made of them two in all my 
time, Lord ! It was eight bells with *em 
before they could catch a second breath." 
Here he turned his head a bit for a side- 
long look at the girl, and then continued: 

"Terrible smart, not to tell me you'd 
knowed him all these years, wasn't you ? 
But I want you to understand that it was 
a breach of discipline that wasn't much 
short of mutiny, an' I'm goin' to have 
him in irons for it, do you hear, just as 
soon as the ship can spare him." 

Whereat Miss Louisa wrinkled her nose 
at her father and then, with a soft light in 
her eyes, turned to look up at an open 
port through which came the sweet breath 
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of the tropics, vibrating to the music of 
one who sang in a tenor voice as he 
stitched away contentedly on a new fore- 
sail that was well-nigh completed. 



THE END 
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